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| THE CROP TO FILL 1HE SILO | 


LEUULLEDY LEO ALILEL EL ALIVaiads cacdt yUDEL A UU 


lauay) E CAN SAY NOTHING more convincing as to the value of a silo to the man who has cattle to feed than is said on page 10 by 
Mr. Williams and Mr. McLain. The value of silage and the economy of this method of saving the corn crop have long since 
passed the experimental stage; and no man who feeds any considerable number of either beef or dairy cattle can afford to 
be without a silo. 

Of course every farmer does not need one. Most farmers do not because they have not stock enough to justify the expense of build- 
ing one, but there are dozens of farmers in our territory who have stock enough now to make a silo a highly profitable investment, and 
there are hundreds of others who should have stock enough to make it pay them to build one. It is for these farmers that we put up this 
guide post; and we believe it may help point the way out for many who think it is worth nothing to them. Too many Southern farmers 
are accustomed to regard a great many things which they might have as entirely out of their reach. With betier methods there is no 
reason why good stock, up-to-date machinery, modern farm conveniences should not be as common as they are now uncommon. Wetrust 
no reader will be willing to decide that the corn harvester and the silo can be of no interest to him. These things, and the more profitable 
farming which will buy them, must come to the South. In some other sections they are the rule and not the exception; and the day is 
coming when they will be in the South also. This is our faith, and to this end our efforts are directed. Should not every Southern farm- 
er be willing to do his part in bringing such things to pass ? 
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RHE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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evn ANY MORE SILOS would be built throu 

t } out our Progressive Farimci rito { 
=\) the stockmen among ir read real 
knew their full value and were assured that it i 
no great task to build and fill a lo In facet, 
strange as it may seem at this day, there are} 
of our readers who never saw 10 
even know what it is like. Man : owing 
what a silo is, are still so far behil odern ad 
vancement that they doubt tl practical utility 
of it. 

Once for all, we desire to state tl lo i 
no longer an experiment It long since became 
an established suecess, and is in u bv practically 
all the best feeders in this country) Certainly no 
up-to-date dairymen is without one, If there 
were any sort of doubt about the practical util- 
itv of the silo The Progressive Farmer would not 
recommend it. 

] 
Let the Government Tell You How. 
]) HE UNITED STATES Department of Agri- 
‘EF culture, working in co-operation with ag- 
ricultural institutions of the several States, 











all ne 


wishes to 


stands ready and anxious to give 
sistance to any one who 

After full consultation, advice will 
garding the size and kind of silo; complete 
and specifications will be furnished; 
possible, the personal service of an 


cessary as- 
build a silo. 
be given re 
plans 
and as far as 


expert will be 





supplied who will visit the farm and superintend 
the starting of the construction of the silo. This 
will be followed by full and minute directions re- 
garding the filling of the silos so that every rea- 


sonable chance for failure or mistakes may be 
avoided. 

We advise that no man among our readers who 
contemplates the building of a silo fail to seek 


and profit by the assistance of our State and Na- 


tional Departments of Agriculture. Do not make 
any experiments in silo building, but ask the as- 
sic Oe AN rt > aC vice_af thaca wy rita and 
sistance and follow the advigg nH you as it is with 


thousands of others. 


8 


“Will It Pay Me to Build a Silo?” 


= IRST AMONG THE QUESTIONS 
= stockman to consider is, 

SY) puild a silo? 

We cannot give, in detail, all the evide 
is easily within the reach of inquirer, but 
must simply state that there is proof that 
any dairyman milking eight to ten cows can not 
well afford to be without a silo if he can borrow 
or rent the pOwer for driving the ensilage cutter. 
A dairyman with jifteen or more cows ean 
to build a silo and provide all the necessary ma- 
chinery. , 





each 


me to 


for 
Will it pay 











nee which 
any 


ample 


afford 


We are also convinced that any feeder of beef 
cattle who annually feeds two or more car-loads 
Will find it profitable to provide silage for them 


Tor the feeding of young stock, and nearly all 
other farm animals, it will also be found profitable 
to provide silage if the numbers ar 
consuMe quantities of silage equal to 
and numbers of animals above-stated. 

On most Southern farms probably the stave 
some other form of wood silo will b« 


lil 


e sufficient to 


1 


the ki 


a 


nds 


or 


found cheap- 











est. These may be built for from $1.00 to $1.50 
for each ton of capacity. Small silos mav cost 
more, while large ones, under favorable condi- 
tions, may cost a little less. 

If the capital is available for a permanent in- 
vestment, the concrete silo will probably be found | 
cheapest in the end, but the first cost will be not 
far from one and a If to two ) as ¢ it 

Ensilage cutters cost around $100, a little more 
Or less, according to size, et« \ good gasoline 
engine will cost around $400, and is the most ex 
pensive part of the silage equipment: but power 
of this sort is a great convenience on any farm 
and is rapidly becoming almost a necessity on all 


This series of articles 
ate Editor of The Progressive Farmer 
the year, the next four articles in the 


prepared by Dr. ‘lait Kutler, Associ 





series being as follows 

June 10.—By Finding Out Which Dairy Cows are 

ou. ° 

June 17.—By Growing Your Own Nitrogen 

June 24,—By Using Less Fire and More 
With the Old Fields. 

1.—By Getting Rid of Stumps and Other Obstacles to 
Cultivation. 


Cheating 


sense in Dealing 


July 


$500 More a Year Farming: 


AXII. 


conducted 


There is no reason why 
farmers should not combine 


farms. 


o, three, or more 


nd purchase the necessary silage machinery. One 
outfit will easily do the work on several farms, 
and by such co-operation the cost to none would 


be excessive. 


& 
Facts to be Remembered. 


xi \ ISTAKES SO OFTEN MADE by early silo 
[N yuilders should be avoided, but unfor- 


1 
tunately some of our people, through fail-| 


ire to acquaint themselves with all the 
whieh have been developed, are still making these 
ame mistakes. For instance, it has been demon- 
strated 
(1) That the round silo is the best shape. 
(2) That a silo should be at least two feet high 
every foot of its diameter in order to obtain 
ufficient weight to properly settle the silage and 


for 





This Week’s Guide Posts to “$500 


More a Year.” 





= ] NCE FOR ALL, we desire to say the 
QO silo is no longer an experiment. 
IN|} Long ago it became an established 
success and is in use by nearly all the 
best feeders in America, 

& 

Experiments in Mississippi showed that 
the use of silage reduced the cost of milk 
39 per cent, nearly one-half, and of butter 
29 per cent, nearly one-third. Professor 
Soule’s beef feeding experiments in Vir- 
ginia showed that it cost 45 per cent more 
to make a pOund of gain with stOver than 











with silage, and 50 per cent more with 
hay than with silage. 

* 2 

With good management silage should 


cost Only $1.50 to $2.00 a ton.. We have 
been able to make beef cattle pay us $3 a 
ton for silage, and dairy cows do better 
still. 
7 

The National and State Departments of 
Agriculture will not only give full in- 
structions and advice about building your 
silo, but if pOssible, will furnish an expert 
to visit your farm and give personal super- 
Vision to the work. 





facts | 


How to Make ! 


By Building a Silo. 


|} to save it, it is necessary to cut the fe 


| pieces, distribute it evenly over the enti 
of the silo when filling, keep one man 
to distribute and tramp the material 

| outside of the silo while it is being put i 
| secure sufficient 
i silo and water in the feed. If 
| to pack well, add the water necessary. 


icient } 


weight by sufi 


the feed 





| a 

| Value of Silage as a Feed. 

lex] AD RESULTS very seldom follo 
feeding of silage to any kind of live 
When these do occur they are alt 





ways plainly and directly due to a bad qui 


silage or feeding in too large quaricitie 
| questionably silage is of greatest value in th 
ing of dairy cows, but it is also of very 


value in the feeding of young cattle and 

| Horses doing fast or hard work 

| probably receive no silage, but for idle hor 

| those doing moderate slow work, it is a very 

\ f Sheep and hogs also consume 

Ito advantage. While a part of the rough i 
for animals, as above indicated, may 


ing steers. 


factory feed. 


lits rough forage in the form of silage. Fx 
, dairy cow probably not more than 40 pou 
| ‘ , wae 

i day should be fed, while the beef animal 


profital 
;made up of silage, no animal should receiv 


| probably not receive more than 30 to 35 pi 


; this should be gradually lessened to 
i than half that quantity at the finish. 
| Only one or two examples of the value of 


in the feeding of cattle can be given here 


not 


1909, 


the 


tock. 


ia day at the beginning of the feeding period, and 


more 


ilage 


Mr. 


iA. K. Risser, in Bulletin 112 of the Mississippi 
| Experiment Station, in stating the results of a 
! test to compare the value of cottonseed hulls and 
isilage for the winter feeding of dairy cattle, 


| 
says: 


“Silage reduced the cost of producing a 
| gallon of milk 39.03 per cent—almost haif. 
| The evst vf yiavductIug a puuud of DULLer fai 


was reduced 29.9 per cent—almost a third.” 


“If these (twenty) cows are put on 4a 
ration instead of on dry feed, we reduce 





| cost of the feed per head per month 60 cent 


| (The cost of silage was estimated at $3 
ton, and of cottonseed hulls at $6 per t 
For the twenty this would, in tl 
months, amount Add this to the 
creased value of the products, and we 

that during the months of November, Dec 
ber, and January, the man with a silo 
creases his profits on a herd of twenty 
by $221.22 over the man who feeds with 


cows 


to $36. 








;save it. A silo much less than 30 feet high wil! 
considerably more care in filling to insure 
the silage keeping well. 

(3) That none of it should be under 
Sround, it being easier and cheaper to elevate the 
corn by machinery when cutting and putting in 
the silo, than to lift the silage when feeding. 


equire 


little or 


(4) That the diameter of the silo should be in 
proportion to the number of cows fed in order 
that sufficient quantity may be taken off the entire 
top surface each day to prevent damage to the sil- 
age Irom exposure. In winter at least one and 
one-half inches and in summer, three inches 
should be fed off daily. Two medium-sized silos 
are probably better than one large one. Twenty 
feet in diameter is probably about the extreme 
of size. 


limit 


(5) That the feed should not be put 
silo too -reen. 


into the 
It should be mature. Better feed 
is obtained even when the crop is a little over-ripe 


and watcr is added, than when it is put in too 
green. At the Geneva (N. Y.) Experiment Station 
it was found that corn in the milk stage pro- 


duced 4,643 pounds of dry matter per acre; when 

azed, 7,202 pounds, and when mature, 7,918 
This shows the gain in feed by allowing 
he corn to mature, and better 
made. 


pound 


silage is also 


(6) That roof or cover to the silo is not a ne- 
cessity in this territory, but merely a protection 
in stormy weather to the feeder when getting the 

ilage out, and may also prolong the useful dura- 


tion of a wood silo. 


(7) That in order to pack the silage sufficiently 


silo. This gain would, in a short 
for a complete silo equipment.”’ 


time, 


The results of a test to determine the r 
values of silage, corn stover, and timothy h 
the feeding of beef cattle, as given by Prot! 
Soule in Bulletin 157 of the Virginia Expe1 


that 
Silage-fed cattle gained each day, 1.46 ps 
The stover-fed cattle, 


Station, show 


.97 péund. 
And those receiving timothy hay, 1.10 
Again, the number of pounds of grain re: 


to make a pound of gain in weight for eacl 
was as follows: 
For silage-fed 
For stover-fed cattle ........... 
For cattle fed on timothy 


cattle. 


The comparative cost of a pound of 
the different feeds was: 
Silage-fed cattle ...... ‘oe We a 9.4 
Stover-fed cattle ..... bo 8 ; io 


Hay-fed cattle 


Cost of Silage. 
S TO THE COST of silag 


ries 


rY) 


=} 


largely on different farn 


large crops, 10 to 15 tons to th 





grown near the silo, and good man 
employed in handling the crops, silage m 
in the silo at from $1.50 to $2.00 ( 
ing rent of land, interest on investmen 


tear on machinery, and all other cost 


We have *~ wc to make beef eat 





$3 a ton for silage, and it is a well-ki 
that dairy 


cattle will do much better. 
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June 3, 1909.] THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

: | ane 
jabout using arsenate of lead in a dry shape for 
+ the warding off of the tobacco worms, for, he 
PRO F. MASSEY S said, we cannot spray for this purpose, but have 
8 Editorial Page. been using Paris green perfectly dry. It appears 
that he had been using Paris green without any 
j mixture, just as the potato growers about Norfelk 
Prof. Massey will personally answer |} use it alone ‘i water, both being wasteful prac- 

inquiries on Agricultural subjects | tice 

sent by our readers. Some years ago I saw a tobacco grower in 
ll South Carolina curing tobacco with the leaves 
e W. |covered with Paris green, a practice that seemed 
0 June Work — the Southern Farm. | to me almost criminal. There is no reason why 
;}laris green and arsenate of lead should not be 
0 \E IS A BUSY MONTH on a cotton farm, | ©%ectual if sprayed on the leaves mixed in Bor- 
is if you ‘get in the grass” now and the! “eaux mixture, if the grower has a short hose and 
ains of July overtake you, the crop is}® nozzle adapted to throwing the spray under 
about hopeless. But after the “long rainy spell’ |'he leaves as well as on top. Or if the dry pow- 
that we are apt to have in late May, and, in fact, |@°" is used it is wasteful to use it pure, but it 
are noW having where I live—it is ealled here ‘the | Should be well mixed with flour or plaster, or fine 
blackberry storm,” as the blackberries are in}]@ust of any sort, and blown on with a powder 
the ploom- it takes rapid work to check the grass. gun. The dry mixture of 1 part Paris green 
And right here comes the value of level plant-|t@ 50 parts of the flour will be as effective as the 





ing ana 


the use of the weeder and smoothing hir- 


of row in the early stages of the crop. With these 
Un- one Cull get over the ground so rapidly, and de- 
sroy the weeds and grass when just starting, 
‘eat that we can go into the May rain with land clean. 
en- and it will be easy to keep it during the usual 
uld dry weather in June. 
Or Then, during June, if the weather turns of 
iUis- 


dry and hot, as it is apt to do, don’t put plows and 








ge sweeps into the cotton and mound the soil up 
ige todry out, but keep the two-horse riding eultiva- 
be tor going two or three inches deep between the 
all rows sO as to constantly preserve a loose dust 
the Hanket on the surface that will prevent the 
s a evaporation that will take place from a hard- 
uld crusted surface. 
inds When well started in May, cotton needs very 
nd little rain during June if the crust is econstantls 
d1 kept broken shallowly. But throwing up earth 
o the cotton increases the amount of surface ex- 
1ge posed to evaporation, and you lose moisture that 
Mr. should have been kept below. The man who 
ippl tuns & turning plow four times to each row, is 
of a not only turning up moist earth to dry out, but is 
and using many times the amount of human labor he 
ttle, should, and is thus adding greatly to the cost of 
the crop. 
a at 
i THE RIGHT WAY TO CULTIVATE CORN 
1.” What I have said about the early work in the 
7 otton field applies also to the corn field. The 
he harrow should run over it before the corn is up 
and after that the weeder will get over the corn 
very rapidly and should be run both ways as in 
the cotton field. Hoe work in the cotton and 
corn fields is the most expensive sort of labor, and 
We should use every effort to have as little as 
d practicable. Some must be done in the cotton 
field, but it has been many a long year since 1 
Sent hee into a corn field. With the early har- 
rowing and weeding by horse power before the 
Weeds and grass get a strong hold, we can do away 
With all need for a hoe in the eorn field. 
\ year or so ago a man in Baltimore County, 
; Marvland, cultivated a corn field entirely with 
1 . the w ier. With rows running straight aeross 
e the field, he took out two teeth that hit two rows 
- diler the corn get too tall to run all the teeth, 
and thus straddied the rows. The shallow scratch 
ing of the weeder destroyed all the weeds in 
reach of the surface near enough to germinate. 
Nd by the time the cultivation wus finished all 
Is. these had been destroyed and no fresh ones 
| brought up to the surface, and the corn field 
S maturity was perfectly clean. 

We could not do this around our Southern 
hills, but it showed very well that shallow and 
level cultivation will keep the land so clear oi 
weeds at the deeper plowing will be avoided. 

fol Do not it a turning plow in the corn field afte: 
itis planted. for if you pile up earth to the rows 
: With t] plow in laying by, you will not only in 
ure the crop by eutting the roots, but you wil! 
make lows on the hillsides to gather heads 

OF wate to break over and cause gullies. 

af 

TES ON TOBACCO CULTURE. 

a | no last summer, when traveling at th 
: North ¢ na institutes, that in the tobacco ¢ 





on Ol pper Piedmont the farmers had \ 
. ‘argels ted level culture in laying by their 
os Corn. B these same men were still hilling ur 
their ti 0, and doing it with a great deal of 
hoe wor 





aS good 


A to} 


tobacco as for corn. 
grower recently 


ry LE. 


wrote to me 





asking 








Now, shallow and level culture is just | 


pure Paris green. 


rhe correspondent IT refer to said that the Paris 
green they have been getting is adulterated and 








Five Little Preachments for June 
HE MAN WHO RUNS a turning plow 
four times to each row, is not only 


Practicing. 
1 turning up moist earth to dry out, 


but is using many times the human labor 
he should and thus adding greatly to the 
cost of his crops. 











oe 

It has been many a long 

sent a hoe into a cornfield. 
& 

Do net think that sowing peas on poor 
land, taking the crop off and returning 
nothing will improve it. You should feed 
the pea crop with acid phosphate and pot- 
h if you wish to build up your soil. 

J 
and crimson clover 
fer summer and witter that 
be beaten in the South by anything. 
4 


As soon as a crop in the garden has been 
used, get some otner crop in Its place and 


j keep the garden clean. 


year since f 


Cowpeas 
team 


make a 
cannot 














worthless. The State Entomologist should make 
un examination of the brands on the market and 
inform the farmers. But you can make a simple 
te Place a little of the Paris green on a clean 


dry pane of window glass. Hold it in a sloping 


position and gently jar the pane so that the ma- 
terial will slip over the glass. If it leaves a dis- 
tinet green trail behind, it is pretty pure, but if it 


sliles over the glass and leaves no trail, it is 
probably adulterated with chrome green. Then 


remember that in all our fight against insects we 


must have the poison there before they get there. 
we 


VOW IS THE TIME TO SOW COWPEAS. 


June is the best time to sow for hay. 


They will make more vine growth than sown later. 
The n 


to 


peas 


do not expect to eat your cake and keep it, 
That is, do not expect that sowing peas 
par land and taking the crop off and returning 


no manure to the land is going to improve it, be- 


on 


yr 





‘ause it will, on the other hand, run it down. 
Peas, while they will get nitrogen from the air, 
re greedy consumers of the phosphoric acid and 
stash in the soil, and you cannot get these from 
the air. The value of the pea crop consists in 
its ability to save you the purchase of nitrogen, 


und to give you valuable feed to return to the 
oil and increase the humus content. Therefore, 
if the improvement of the soil is the main object, 


s it 


| 
| 


should be, you should feed the crop with acid 














phosphate and potash and thus enable it to do 
more nitrogen-fixing for you. 

It is a good plan to mix cowpeas and soy beans 
| healt and half. The more erect character of the 
lheans will help to hold up the peas and the 
? rop will be more easily harvested. Try sowing 

i bush variety of peas among the corn, and when 
I tne leaves be ein to fall sow crimson clover among 
eh m, and you will have a fine crop to turn under 
lfor eotton the next season. \Iso sow erimson 
lelover among the cotton and have the crop to 
lturn for corn But where peas sre sown alone 
| umong corn the best plan is to cut the corn off} 
‘and shock it a 








sow oats in September to be follo 
hay and crimson clover for cotton, 
son clover 


ved by peas for 
and then crim- 


among cotton for corn. 


st 
CRIMSON CLOVER AND WATERMELONS. 
The finest field of crimson clover I have seen 
this spring was sown among watermelons last 
summer, There were sixty acres in the field, and 


one can imagine the appearance of sixty acres of 
the blood-red bloom two feet high, and what it 
has done for that farm, for the owner bought it 


only last spring and planted the in water- 
melons, and the two crops have about paid for the 
farm, and he refuses $10,000 for 
The same man 


whole 


the sixty acres. 
100 acres in cantaloupes this 
year on another farm, and nearly as many in wa- 


has 


termelons, and al! will get crimson clover. Cow- 
peas and crimson clover make a term for summer 
and winter that cannot be beaten by altalfa or 
enything else in the South. 
ws 

GROWING SWEET POTATCES AT LEAST COSs’?. 

One of the finest preparations for sweet pota- 
toes is a dead crimson clover crop turned under 


deeply and the beds made shallow. <A small plow 


and a cotton sweep will do all the needed work, 
and there is no need for pulling up great high 
ridges with the expensive hoe, as I have seen 
some do. We have here an attachment to the 
cultivator consisting of a cultivator tooth that 
runs immediately behind a little wheel on the 
front of the cultivator from which two iron rods 


bend backward to the rear end of 
These lift the vines and leave them behind the 
cultivator without turning them and drop 
them just as they grew. 


the cultivator. 
over, 


Then at digging time we have a 
with sharp edge on a plow beam. 
disk a 
that presses 
them 
it 


revolving disk 
In front of the 
bending backward 
the down and the disk 
the in digging time, 
is easy to run a plow and turn out 


is of 
vines 


rows 


piece east jron 
cuts 
that 


the pota- 


between so 


toes in bunches where they can be easily pulled 
from the short vines. In this way the crop is 


rapidly gathered and the vines left on the land. 


Don’t Fail to Build a Silo. 


F YOU ARE GOING to feed stock, you need 


When I 
i 


a, silo Was Managin 
stock tarm HAW UULts Uma Bou 


g a large 
a “a c] 


each, and I have long ago come to the conclusion 
that a man who keeps stock, especially dairy ani- 


mals, is as badly off without a silo as without a 
barn. The modern stave silo is the latest evolu- 
tion of the silo. I have used them when we dug 
great pits in the ground and walled them up 
with concrete, and when filled we covered them 
with plank and piled rocks by the ton on top, 
under the impression that there must be great 
weight on the silage to compress and keep it. 


And we cut very thickly-sown corn :n an immature 
state, and made a sour silage that you could smell 


half a mile. 
I believe that I was the first man in the coun- 
try to abandon the board cover and the rocks, 


and then we planted corn only a little more thick- 
ly than for grain and had plenty of good ears to 
go into the and more mature that 
the silage had the pleasant odor of Georgia syrup 
instead of the nasty sour smell. 

Then the cold cement walls of ‘he pits and the 
sharp corners made a great deal of damaged sil- 


silo corn, so 


age. J cut off the corners, and that made an im- 
provement, but the cold walls constantly con- 
densed moisture and did damage. Then when 


{tt came to getting the feed out of those deep pits, 
we had a job I never want again. 

The stave silos without 
to take out as the silage comes down 
labor-saving constructions, and I 
tempt to feed cattle any 
and plenty of corn to put into it 


with gates 
are great 
would not at- 
without a silo 


corners and 


of sort 


Our Southern notion that one-horse turning 
plows are good either to break the soil or to tend 
the crop comes from the days of Southern poverty 
when we had a super-abundance of labor and lit- 
tle of anything else. Those days of darkness have 
passed. Let the methods of darkness pass with 
ihem. We should be ashamed to continue longer 
plant little of 
and to depend on commercial fertilizers to make 
the crop cn these little patches y.et us plant corn 
enough, at least, to feed our though we 
must not make the equally great mistake of try- 


to one- or two-acre corn 


patches 


stock 


ing to feed this stock on corn alone, and then 
let us get enough humus in our soils to make 


nd then disk the pess down and|a decent crop of corn at a reasonable cost. 
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How to Get the Most from Cowpeas. 


Our Greatest ‘Hay Crop—How to Prepare the Land, Sow and 
Harvest—Why We Cannot Afford to Turn a Pea Crop Under. 


By A. L. 
NAT HO CAN ESTIMATE the value; 
v4 of the cowpea to the farmers 
YOY} of the South for the past 10 | 
years, and who would be willing to 
make a guess as to what this great | 
legume will be worth to our people 
for the next 10 years? Where we 
have been growing hundreds of acres 
in the past, thousands will undoubt- 
edly be produced in the future, and 
in just the proportion that we in- 
crease the acreage of this great for- | 
age plant, in that proportion will the | 
soils of our section be increased in 
fertility. 

No plant is held in higher esteem 
on our farm than this great bean, as 
no plant has done more to provide us 
with stock food of the first quality 
or aided us more materially in the 
building up of our soil. The cowpea, 
with us, usually follows a winter 
grazing crop that has been sown on 
corn stubble, but we are not averse 
to turning a good sod of clover and 
timothy, and often do this, plow- 
ing the sod in the late winter. 
Then as soon as the corn crop 
is planted, we start to harrowing the 
pea land. And the deeper the plow- 
ing is done and the better the seed 
bed is prepared, the better results we 
obtain in the pea crop. No crop we 
have tried will respond better to good 
treatment than will the pea crop. We 
usually prepare the land well with | 
the disc, Acme, and spike-tooth har- 
rows; sow the peas broadcast by 
hand and cultivate them in with the| 
spring-tooth cultivator. Then level | 

| 





the land with the smoothing harrow. | 
The Pea as a Hay Crop. | 

On our best land we generally use 
three-fourths to one bushel per acre 


of good clean Clay peas and a peck of | 
This makes the} 


Amber cane seed. 
best combination for cow feed of any 
thing we have ever used. On the 
thinner fields, where we sow the peas 
for soil improvement primarily, we 
use the pea alone, broadcast, one 
bushel per acre. Then where we 
want the crop to be grazed by hogs 
we put the peas in rows two feet 
apart. We plant these with our two- 
row corn planter. 

We are done with mixed peas for 
our hay crop; use only a single va- 
riety and then the hay may be cut 
when the plants are all in the proper 
condition of maturity. While if mix- 
ed peas are sown, some will be over- 
ripe and the leaves be lost, while oth- 
er plants will be too green to make 
the best quality of hay. The mixed 
peas are all right for hog grazing, 
but stick to a single variety for hay. 

We do not sow any peas after small 
grain crops as we do not grow the 
grain, and on our heavy clay land we 
prefer to do all the plowing we have 
to do during the cool winter months. 
Peavines Too Valuable to Turn Under 

When we have grown a crop of 
peavineg that will make as fine a 
quality of hay as we have ever been 
privileged to feed, we make hay of it, 
every acre, as we have never been 
able to figure out the economy of 
making manure direct of peavines, 
when every ton of pea hay is worth 
fifteen dollars when fed to first-class 
cattle or sheep, and the manurial 
value of the product reduced very 
little by being passed through the 
animal. When we can make hay of 
peavines at a cost of from $1 to $1.50 
per ton and return the manure back 
to the land for 25c. per ton, we be- 
lieve it is good business to do so 
rather than to plow under the crop in 
the raw state and just bury $13.25 
with each ton so plowed under. 





Doesn’t the proposition look reason- 








French. 
able to you, my friends? Then some 
portions of our fields are always poor- 
er than other parts and by making 
manure of the peas we can apply a 
larger pyoportion of the manure to 
the poorer spots and so even up the 
fertility of our fields, making a uni- 
formly good soil over the entire field. 
How to Cure Pea Hay. 
So we put the big six-foot mower 


;into the pea field when the pods are 


getting brown, let the hay lie in the 
swath until thoroughly wilted, then 
rake into good sized windrows and 
leave until pretty well cured. If the 
weather continues fair, bunch and 
haul to the barn at once, but if rain 
threatens, cock up into large, high 
cocks and leave them alone until the 
weather clears, when the cocks are 
taken apart, sunned and aired and 
sent to the barn with a rush. 

Then all winter long doesn’t it do 
a man good to have just all the good 
pea hay he wants to feed the cows 
and balance up the corn silage ra- 
tion? I beg of you, for the land’s 
sake and the cow’s sake, Sow more 
peas. 


Editorial Comment: Mr. French, 
as usual, goes directly to the heart of 
the matter in saying that just as the 
acreage of cowpeas is increased in 
the next five years just so will the 
fertility of Southern soils be built 
up and that when a crop of peas has 
been grown the farmer cannot afford 


; to turn it under and lose the feeding 


value of one of the finest of all hays. 
It is all too common an idea that 


| because the cowpea will grow on soil 


thut is poorly prepared therefore 
good preparation is not needed. ‘‘No 
crop will respond better to goud 
treatment,’’ and no crop will pay bet- 
ter for liberal fertilization. The one 
staple crop of the South which will 
return the largest per cent on money 
invested in judicious fertilization is 
the pea crop. On red clay soils, acid 
phosphate alone is generally needed; 
on lighter and sandy lands, both phos- 
plate and potash should be used 

Perhaps in this connection a few 
words as to the writer’s way of han- 
lling the pea crop may be of interest. 

It was our general practice to sow 
peas with a grain drill, three pecks to 
one bushel per acre. This made fer- 
tilization easy and insured a uniform 
stand. By using a disc drill with 
drag chains attached the land was 
left practically level for the mower— 
i. very important point. Some use a 
roller or a smoothing harrow after 
the drill. Unlike Mr. French, we 
preferred mixing a few of the earlier 
bush peas with the larger, late-ma- 
turing varieties, rather than using 
sorghum or other crops. These early 
plants were, of course, past the best 
hay stage, but they helped some, we 
hought, in the handling of the crop. 

Our method of curing was much 
like Mr. French’s. We let the peas 
lie in the swath only until well wilt- 
ed, than raked into windrows to cure 
until ready to put into cocks where 
they were left until ready to go to 
the barn. When the growth was very 
heavy we sometimes had some one 
follow the mower with a fork to scat- 
er any bunches that might drag up, 
but aside from this there was no 
nore labor in curing a crop of pea 
hay than is usually expended on a 
rop of timothy or clover. 

We shall have more about making 
hay when the time comes, however. 
Now is the time to sow peas; they are 
‘heap, and, as Mr. French says, both 
‘the land and the stock need them. 
Get busy! 





ee GOOLE. 


Guano Spreader, Cultivator and Lister 





FEED YOUR CROP AT THE RIGHT TIME TO 


MAKE FRUIT AND INCREASE YOUR YIELDS 


The cut shows the Spreader with Cultivator Attachment 
ready to cultivate the crop nicely and at the same time give 


it a side dressing of guano, without the loss of any time or 


labor. 


For applying guano in the spring before planting the 
Cultivator Attachment is removed and two strong Plow Feet 


are provided with each machine. 


Attach these Plow Feet to 


the side bars of Spreader and you have the best Double Foot 


Spreader aud Lister ou the market. 


This machine is just the thing for intelligent, wide-awake 


farmers and you should send in your order at once. 
more money from your crops. 


It means 


Price Complete, Freight Prepaid to Your Station, 


$12.50. 











THE COLE MFG. CO., 


Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














es; Smoke geet Tanks 
an ee Saw Mills; Steam 
Fitters’, Mill, Engin oat al Ma- 
chinists ts Supplies; > ein Kettles; 
Can odern and up-to- 
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, Our plant covers seven acres, 
and we are prepared to save you 
money on high grade machinery. 
Write to us. 


Schofield’s Iron Works 


MACON, GEORGIA. eas nal 














“THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


“-~A--tinucus Travel. 





Sirong‘st 
Cheapest. 


Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 
getting one that is honestly built and will 
bale smoothly, quickly and economically 
without breaking down or getting out of order. 
ve make this kind of Hay Press—4 of them— 
The Royal, Royal Junior, Royal Economy and New Chicamauga. 
Write us today and let us prove to you that 
one of these is the one you shou'd buy. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO 
Department Y, Chattanooga, ” Tenn. 
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What Farmers Want to Know. 


Answers by Prof. W. F. Massey Unless Otherwise Stated. 








What the Alfalfa Needs. ' 


I have two acres of alfalfa 
seeded September 4, 1907, which 
I cut five times last year, and it 
was comparatively clear of weeds. 
This year cheat, sorrel and many 
other weeds have eaten it out to 
about one-fifth as thick as it was 
last year. Please give cause and 
remedy. Js Ws Kt. 

Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


You have simply assumed, as many 
have done, that you could eat the 
cake and keep it too. Your land evi- 
dently needed lime as is shown by 
the growth of sorrel, which can abide 
an acid soil when alfalfa will not. 
Then, taking five crops off and re- 
turning nothing to the soil has taken 
out the mineral matters, phosphoric 
acid and potash, which the alfalfa 
needs badly. You cannot grow alfal- 
fa without keeping the soil rich. If 
you had harrowed in last fall a ton 
of lime per acre and top-dressed it 
with acid phosphate and potash this 
spring you would have had a differ- 





ent result. All the legume crops take 


phosphoric acid and potash rapidly | 


from the soil, and will restore some 
nitrogen. But you cannot get the 
minerals from the air, and taking 


any crop from the land and returning | 


nothing will certainly run the land 
down. 





The Corn-Root Worm or 
Worm.”’ 


“Bud 


Please give me formula for 
soaking seed corn to prevent 
“bud worms.” BE. L. C. 

Wilcox Co., Ala. 





(Answer by Pror. R. W. Harned.) 
The name ‘‘bud worm” or “bud 


mature form is a green beetle with 
twelve black spots on its wing-covers. 
The grubs feed upon different grass- 
es but usually pass unnoticed except 
when they attack corn. They are 
quite generally distributed through- 
out the South and there is no prac- 
tical remedy for this insect. 

There is a mistaken idea that soak- 
ing the seed before planting will stop 
the attacks of this pest. This is un- 
doubtedly a waste of time, as the 
“worms” do not feed upon the seed 
at all. Where corn follows grass or 
pasture these insects are likely to be 
more numerous, as many of the bee- 
tles will have developed on the roots 
of the grass during the previous 
year, 

Early planting of corn is to be ad- 
vocated in sections where this pest is 
known to be abundant. This will 
give the corn a chance to get con- 
Siderable growth before the beetles 
lay their eggs—and the corn plants 
Will then be large enough to with- 
stand their attacks. 

Another practice that is used by 
Many farmers is to plant extra seed 
Im each hill or row so that there will 
be a good stand of corn even though 
the “bud worms” destroy many of 
the plants. It is easier and pays bet- 
to thin out the corn, if necessary, 
than to be forced to re- -plant. 





Peas in Corn, 


We are going to plant all of 
the corn we have in peas, and 
desire from you advice in the 
following lines: (1) What is the 
best time to plant the peas? (2) 


What is the best variety to plant 
in the corn? (3) What is the 
best method of planting the peas 


'them as best I could after I lost 
ilarge per cent of them 


,;able on the market. 
jhave fed them freely to my mules, 


| ] of corn in connection with 
10th” is generally applied to the grub | lao 7 : ws 


of the Southern corn-root worm. The, 


in the corn? (4) What is the 
best time and manner to harvest 
the peas? 

MINGE LAND & INVT. CO. 


Editorial Answer: 1. The peas 
should be planted in the corn at the 
last working. 

2. If the peas and the corn stalks 
are to be left on the land or gathered 
by live stock, the varieties making 
large growth of vine may be best,such 
for instance ag the Unknown. If the 
corn gtover is to be saved and peas 
are desired, then some such variety 
as the Whippoorwill will be best. 

3. The best method of planting 
the peas will depend on what is de- 
sired. If growth of vines is desired 
and the land is fairly fertile, we 
would sow the peas broadcast. If 
seed is desired or if the land is not 
very strong, we would plant in drills. 

4. We believe the best manner to 
harvest peas sowed in corn at the last 
working is to graze them off with 
live stock, preferably hogs. 





RAISE SWEET POTATOES FOR 
FEED. 





Potatoes and Cowpeas Make Pork at 
Low Cost. 


Messrs. Editors: The hog cholera 
struck my hogs last fall just at the 
time to put them up. I had a very 
large quantity of potatoes I had rais- 
ed expecting to feed to my hogs. 
Consequently I had to dispose of 


There was a 
Hamans, 
which, of course, are not at all sal- 
Therefore I 


several of my hogs. 


feeding two-thirds feed of potatoes 


peavine hay and shredded corn fod- 
der. 

They have kept in fine order and I 
am sure it will pay well to feed the 
sweet potatoes to stock from four to 
six months in the year. 

The Hamans are the best keepers 
of any kind I have tried and they 
produce very abundantly. 

All farmers who have not fixed to 
grow potatoes for feed for stock 
should now begin and put in a good 
quantity, as they seem to be a fine 
crop to balance the field peas. I 
have found no other crop that bal- 
ances the field pea sc well as sweet 
potatoes. Hogs will not fatten near- 
ly so fast on the field peas and pota- 
toes as they will on the ground peas. 
But we should make a specialty of 
zrowing the field pea for the special 
benefit of the land, as there is not any 
other legume so well-suited to thin, 
sandy land as the field pea. By ob- 
servation I find that hogs will eat 
vbout two-thirds feed of potatoes to 
one-third feed of peas. My tenant 
has raised 1,350 pounds of very good 
pork almost entirely with peas and 
potatoes. 


It is best to arrange the potato 
vatches so as the hogs can have ac- 
cess to both peas and potatoes at the 
same time. After the weather gets 
cold have the _ potatoes hilled or 
placed convenient, so as to feed with 
as little trouble as possible. Do not 
fail to feed potatoes freely in latter 
vart of the time hogs are running on 
peas especially in December. 


BAILEY BROS’ 


sands of chewers. 








Why, I chew sé, foo!” 


O LD FRIENDS are pleasantly surprised when 
they discover that each has shown the same 

excellent judgment and discriminating taste. 
ROCK AND RYE made of 
best tobacco, properly cured, and delightfully 
flavored, has pleased and made friends of thou- 






Practical Test Proves Tobacco Taste. 


BAILEY BROTHERS: 


(Incorporated) 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


No better teb-ccos made than those manufac- 
tured by BAILEY BROS. NOTIN A TRUST 











W. T. HOOD & CO. 
OLD DOMINION 
NURSERIES 

Richmond, - - Virginia 


Growers of High Grade Nursery Stock 








Fruit Trees, G:ape Vines, Shade aid 
Ornamental Trees, Roses, Shrubs, etc. 


Write for Our Complete 
Catalog and Price List 


We desire a few good “hustlers” to re- 
present us— Liberal Contract — CASII 
Weekly. Write immediately for offer. 














OUTHERN 
- We are carrying in 
EEDS. a ae ee 


stock Clay, Black, Whip, 


Mixed and Tron Peas, Orange and 
Amber Cane Seed, German and 
Japanese Millet, and can make im- 
mediate shipments. 

We also have one million sweet po- 
tato plants, $1.50 per thousand ; in lots 
of five to ten thousand $1.00 per thou- 


Immediate shipment. 


HICKORY SEED CO. 


sand. 


Nor'h Caro’ina. 














JONES BROS. CO. 


Wholesale and Retail 


Furniture, Carpets and 


Steves 
Sewing Machines 
Washing Machines 


Columbia Phonographs 


and Records 


1418-1420 E. Main Street 


RICHMOND, VA. - 


MAIL ORDERS SOLICITED 








Have You a Daughter ? 





HICKORY, 








OW PEAS. 





We have for sale one bundred to two 
hundred bushels of Mixed Cow Peas at 
$1.20 per bushel of 60 pounds, in bags, 
f. o. b. Wilmington, N.C. Will accept 
orders for any quantity at this price, 


and make immediate shipment, tor 


cash. Address, 
PEARSALL & CO., 
Wilmington, N.C, 


ETT TS LS 
N. L. WILLET SEED CO., 








H. M. JOHNSON. 








WE WILL GIVE A RURAL MAIL BOX 


the be-t and handsomest 
galvanized steel rural mail box made, to the 
first person sending address of party canvass- 
ing for vagy for new rural route. Write 
today. NTUCKY STAMPING CO.,, 





Dept, 45, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Get Weekly Current Price List 
on Hay Frames, Hay Presses, 
Canning Machines, Spray Ma- 
chiues, Insecticides, &c. 










electric 
state students. 








If so, you will be interested 


in our illustrated announce- 
ment, which will be sent 
free upon request. 


STATE NORMAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 








A new state normal school of high grade for 
young ladies desiring to teach, etc. 
| unsurpassed, 
dormitory, furnished rooms, steam heat and 
Able faculty. Tuition Free to 


New buildings. 
lights. 


EXPENSES LOWER THAN ANY SCHOOL 
OF EQUAL GRADE IN VIRGINIA : ; : 


First Session Begins Sept. 28, 1909 


Address 
JULIAN A. BURRUSS, Pres. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 





Fox Cubs at $4.00 

Pups $7.50 to $10.00 each. 
S. C. B. Leghorn Eggs $1.00 per 30; 15 Barred 

Rock Eggs $1.00; 12 Pekin Duck Eggs $1.00. 
10 broke Fox-hounds. 


Foxes, Dogs, Eggs. 


T can furnish this season 400 Red and Gray 
each; best of Fox-hound 


J. D, STODGHILL, Shelbyville, Ky. 





Location 
Comfortable 
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He Bought Her 
A 1900 Washer 


One of Our Readers Tells 
How Her Husband Learned 


What Washday Means to a Woman 


DEAR Epitror:—Most men have no realization 
of what ‘“‘wash-day’’ means to a woman. My 
husband is one of the best men that ever lived, but 
he laughed when I asked him one day to get mea 
1900 Gravity Washer. I told him it would wash a 
tubful of clothes in 
six minutes. ‘‘Why 
wife,”’ 7 


































said he, “a 
washing machine is 
a luxury. And be- 
sides, there’s no bet- 
ter exercise than 
(|) rubbing clothes ona 
washboard. It’s 
good for the back. 
I think we had better 
wait ’til we get the 
farm paid for before 
fooling away money 
on such new-fangled 
things as washing 
machines.”’ 

That set- 
tledit. Igave 
up the idea 
andkept right 
on washing 
in the same 
oldway. I 
confess that 
I felt hurt, but 
| api knew John 

17 hadnonotion 
Ugjhow hard it 

# was to dothe 
2 washing 
forafam- 
ily of five 
—three of 
John’s ““‘Busy Day’”’ eae 
I am not very strong, and the washing, with all 
my other work, finally got the better of me. I had 
quite a sick spell and after things had gone at 
sixes and sevens for nearly two weeks, I suggested 
to John that he had better do the wz ashing. We 
couldn’t hire a girl for love or money and the situa- 
tion was desperate. 

So one morning he startedin. My, what a com- 
motion there was in the kitchen! From my bed- 
room I occasionally caught glimpses of poor John 
struggling with that mountain of dirty clothes. 

If ever a man had all the “exercise” he wanted, 
my husband was that man! Couldn't help feeling 
sorry for him and yet it made2 me laugh, for I re- 
membered how he made fun of me when I hinted 
so strongly for a 1900 Gravity Washer. When he 
finally got the clothes done and onthe line, he was 
just about “‘all in.”’ 

That evening. John came to my room and said 
kind of sheepishly—**What’s the name of the firm 
that makes those Washers you were telling me 
about?” I looked up their advertisement and 
found the following address: 

The 1900 Washer Co., 263 Henry St., 
Binghamton, nN. Y 
Canadian address: ‘The 
1900 Washer Co., 
Toronto, 


Canadian 
355 Yonge St., 
Canada. 





That’s all he said, but he lost no time in sending 
for theic Free Washer Book. The book came in 
due time and with it an offer to send the 1900 
Gravity Washer on thirty days’ free trial. My 
husband jumpe d at the chance to try the Washer 
without having to spendacent. ‘‘We’ll have four 
weeks’ use of the Washer anyway, even if we 
don’t decide to keep it,’’ he said. So he told the 
Company to send on the Washer. 

It was sent promptly, all charges paid, and the 
1900 Washer Company offered to let us pay for it 
in little easy payments. The next week I felt well 
enough to use it. It is the nicest Washer I ever 
saw, and it almost runs itself. Takes only six 
minutes to wash a tubful, and the garments come 
out spotlessly clean. 

We were all delighted with the Wash- 
er, and wrote to the Company that we 
would keep it and accept their easy 
payment terms of 50 cents a week. 

We paid for it without ever missing 
the mcney and wouldn’t part 

with the Washer for five times 

its cost if we couldn’t get an- 

other just like it. 

If women knew what 

derful help the 1900 
Gravity Washer is, 
not one would be iW te, 
without it. It saves r - ——— 
work and worry and ‘| by Sasha 
doctors’ bills. Takes Seen 
away all the dread GA } 
of wash-day. I feel " i 
like a different wom- ¥ t 
an since I have quit 
the use of the wash- 
board. And if any 
woman’s' husband 
objects to buying 
one of these labor- 
saving machines, 
take a hint from my experience. 
Let the man do just one big washing by hand- 
rubbing on the old-fashioned washboard, and he 
will be only too glad to get you a 1900 Gravity 
Washer. 

Anybody can get one on free trial, by first writ- 
ing for the Washer Book. 

Excuse me for writing such a long letter. but 1 
hope, Mr. Editor, you will print it for t-e be nem 
of the women readers of your valuable paper 

Sincerely yours, MRS. J. H. SMITH. 


DAISY FLY KILLER Pictiniiiivataies. 

skpsry illsall flies, 

a ae ‘eat, Clean, Ornamene 

; tal, convenient, cheap, 

Lasts all season. 

Made of metal, cannot 

spill or tip over, will not 

soil or injure anything. 

Guaranteed effective, 

of dealers or sent 
g@ prepaid for 20 cents, 

HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 
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When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper. 
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pinboog VALUABLE 
We Pay BOOK 


Postage 


TODAY 


Don’t buy a Vehicle and Harness 
until you get our beautiful new 5 color 
catalog, the greatest money saving Ve- 
hicle catalog ever published. Brim-« 
full of Bargains and Valuable Infor- 
mation. It shows 
150 STYLES at FACTORY PRICES 
We guarantee safe delivery anywheré 
in the United States, and satisfaction or 
money back. Every Golden Eagle Vehicle 
is covered by our binding guarantee. 
10,000 customers have saved $20.00 to 
$40.00 each in buying DIRECT FROMOUR 
FACTORY 
THIS $75 BUGGY 
for $49 
Get our prices 
NOW, while it 
is on your mind. 
Ar : WW 
do. Ask for 
Catalog A 






GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. 
Atlanta, Ga. Station @ 








UIT KEROSENE 


HAVE CITY LIGHT 


Every man in mod- 

erate circumstances 

can and should havef 
them. A light inf 
every room in the house—and the barns 

too—if you want them. Throw away 

smoky oil lamps—they are a nuisance and 

dangerous besides. 


ACETYLEN is NOT dangerous, gives a 


brighter and softer light, 
and is so cheap it will surprise you. I 
want to tell every dissatisfied man and 
woman how to have these lights. Asking 
about them no obligation to buy. 
What nag ee man says: 
Durham, N. C., Jan, 26, 1909, 

“Dear Mr. Weathersbee: I am _ thor- 
oughly pleased with the system of Acety- 
lene lights in my country home. I would 
not part with it for any consideration. It 
is all that is to be desired—white and 
steady and even. more Feng teatgrs than 

he 


elartria lie 





“Hy “PARRISH. ad 
Try Acetylene light. ‘son to cook 
with too. Information free. 
WEATHERSBEE, 
Agent and Contractor, 
New Bern, N. C. 











AND IRON FENCES 





Raleigh Marble Works 
COOPER BROS., 


RALEIGH, - 
Catalogue Free. 


SCHOOL OF LAW 


University of North Carolina. 


- =. W;..0, 
We Pay the Freight. 





Three law professors. Additional lecturers. 
Six distinct courses given throughout the 
year. No extra charge for other University 
classes. Qualified students can take LL. B. 
in two years. Special law building and libra- 
ry. Total expenses average $350 per year. 
Session begins September 9, 1909. Summer 
Session June 16, 1909. Address Registrar, 





University of North Carolina, Chapel Hil!, N. C 
.| GY, LILY ED GO 


2pAorte 


saciacs When you think of going to 
school, write for Catalogue and 
Special Offers of the Leading Business and 
Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. 
We also teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Penmanship, etc. :by mail. Send for Home 
Study Circular. 





oBacco FACTORY wants salesmen: aiid pay 
steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give'full instruction. Dan- 





ville Tobacco Co., Box L 44, Danville, Va. 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. O. 














Be gone 











a while 


Yet doubt not; 
Your friend to you. 


Through mire and marsh, 


Attempted still. 


And nearer to the end. 
So that you, 
Shall meet again, 
You fancy dead. 


Push gaily 


Till you can overtake, 


Or whistling, 
Waits on a stile. 


on, strong heart! 
You travel forward mile by mile, 
He loiters with a backward smile, 


She Departed Friend. 





HOUGH HE that ever kind and true 
Kept stoutly step by step with you 
Your whole long, gusty 
before— 

Be now a moment gone before, 
anon the seasons shall restore. 


lifetime through, 


He has but turned a corner—still 
He pushes on with right good will 


by heugh and hill, 


That self-same arduous way— 
That self-same upland hopeful way 
That you and he through many a doubtful day 


He is not dead, this friend——not dead, 
But in the path we mortals tread 
Got some few trifling steps ahead 


too, once past this bend, 
as face to face, th’ friend 


The while 


And strains his eyes to search his wake, 
as he sees you through the brake, 


—Robert Louis Stevenson. 





Flavor is Rated at 35 Per 





Bread, Short Process.—One- 
fourth cake compressed yeast, 1 
teaspoonful sugar, 1 teaspoonful 
butter, 1 cup water (or equal 
quantities of milk and water) 1 
teaspoonful salt, and 3 cups 
flour (more or less according to 
quality flour). 

Soak the yeast cake 
the (lukewarm) 
thoroughly dissolved. Pour re- 
mainder of water over the salt, 
butter and sugar in the mixing 
bowl: add flour to make a soft 
dough; knead until soft and 
elastic to the touch. Let rise 
until double its original bulk; 
shape into loaf and let rise 
again. When light bake 40 to 
50 minutes. 


in half 
water until 











) OMPRESSED YEAST contains 
1 more living yeast plants and 
acts more quickly; the bread 





rises sooner because the cake is 
moist; bacteria grow as well as the 


yeast plants and cause it to spoil; it 
must be kept on ice and must be 
fresh. The dry yeast cakes will keep 
far a long time, but the yeast plants 
gradually die until the cake is not 
of sufficient strength to raise the 
bread. When fresh the dry cake may 
prove as successful as the compressed 
but a longer time is required for it 
to act. 

In baking, a 
first is needed 
of the yeast, 


high temperature at 
to check the growth 
then a lower tempera- 
ture to insure the cooking through- 
out. The oven at first should be hot 
enough to turn white paper a golden 
brown in three minutes; later, in five 
minutes. Throughout the process of 
bread-making the room should be 





well ventilated. Bacteria of the poor- 


Cent, 
Texture at 20, Crust at 10, Crumb at 10, Shape and Size at 10— 
Miss Pincomb Tells How to Get Best Results as to Quality. 





How to Judge Bread end Bi How to Make It. 


Lightness at 15, Grain and 


By Miss Helen M. Pincomb, of Illinois Farmers’ Institute. 


ly ventilated room may enter the 
bread and cause it to sour. After 
baking, the bread should be quickly 
cooled in a well ventilated room, by 
being placed upon a rack that air 
may circulate around it. If it cools 
slowly, there is a warm moist condi- 
tion for some time, and this is suita- 
ble for rapid growth of bacteria. 
Bread should be kept in a stone jar 
or tin box. The latter is more easily 
handled, and it may be easily cleaned 
by washing with sal-soda; put it in 
the sun to purify. Bread should not 
be wrapped in either paper or cloth, 
as these take the moisture from it. 


Flavor Most Important. 


In judging bread, flavor is rated at 
35 per cent, being far the most im- 
portant characteristic. It is due to 
the food materials used and to micro- 
organisms. Yeast, if pure, does not 
leave an undesirable taste. Bacteria 
in the yeast cake or in the air where 
bread is rising, or on the utensils 
used, may cause various bad flavors, 
that of sourness being most common. 
Bacteria increase when the tempera- 
ture is a little higher than is best 
for yeast. Cleanliness, proper tem- 
perature, good air, thorough baking, 
and good flour and yeast are essel- 
tial for, good flavor. 


Causes of Overlightness. 


Lightness is rated at 15 per cent, 
but bread is more often overlight 
than insufficiently light, If overlight 
it means that the temperature has 
been too high and the rising too raP- 
id, or that the dough has been left 
to rise too long. Too low an ove? 
at first is a cause of overlightness 
The oven should be hot enough 
immediately check the growth of the 
yeast plants. Souring may also take 
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place in the oven on account of in- 
nt heat. 


suilicl: 


Grain and Texture. 
Grain and texture, 20 per cent. The 
grain should be even and close with 








no large holes. Bread will be coarse 
if allowed to rise too long or if the 
dough is too thin. The grain may 
be uneven if the large bubbles are 
not broken when the dough is made 
into loaves. If the texture is good, 
the loaf is elastic, and when pressed 
springs back to place. The spring 
wheat flour makes a bread of better 
texture than the winter wheat, as the 
former contains more gluten. 
Crust Requirements, 
Crust, 10 per cent. The color 
should be a rich even brown. The 


erust on the top, sides and bottom 
should be of the same depth and col- 


or, and slightly less than % inch 
thick. It should be light, of even 
grain and crisp. If fat is put over 


the top of bread it should be a very 
small amount. A little water brush- 
ed over the top of the loaf just be- 
fore putting it in the oven helps to 
make a good crust. 


Affects Crumb. 


Crumb, 10 per cent. The crumb 
should be of a rich cream color, and 


Moisture 


should spring back in place when 
pressed. This indicates that the 
bread is well done, and not too 


moist. The color should be even; a 
dark streak indicates overlightness or 
falling. The bread which crumbles 
greatly is too dry; there has been 
insufficient moisture or too long 
baking, 

What Happens in the Oven. 


Shape and size, 10 per cent. These 
are influenced largely by the oven. 
Too high a temperature may cause 
‘the crust to be formed too quickly 
and later expansion cause the bread 
to crack. Too low a temperature 
causes the yeast to continue acting, 
and the bread rises until it becomes 
too light. On getting too light it 
may fall and spoil the shape and tex- 
ture of the loaf. Too much flour 


Y RESOURCES I MEAN 
would like to have or had 





mon tools at hand, 
have and that same trust win o 
keeping and housekeeping. 

The most prized of all our 
health, frequently enjoyed with 


wasted. Don’t fritter away life 
days’ work into one. 


tired out. 


holiday herself and insist on a he 
father, It is not necessary to | 


even if some of the day’s duties 


work, 

Unless it is absolutely imposs 
any place your husband invites 
he will after awhile stop asking 


who cut themselves off from tl 


able resources, 
Another of the great wastes 
wife is the waste of good looks. 


complexion is omitted. 
of a woman permanently losing 
lives in the country. 


woman is justified in wasting 
herself until her children think 
is still y 
looking woman commands. 
one should also be as good looki1 


the wrinkles. 


day in caring for the hands. It 
and arwango the hain Tt ia 
carriage. 
and wind. It is common sense 

sources which our Father has gi 


the Late Mrs. Henry Wallace. 





may cause the loaf to crack; too 
much moisture will cause the crust 
to sink a little. When putting the 
loaf in the pans, it should be press- 
ed from the center well into the 
corners to make the square ends and 
prevent the loaf from being higher 
in the center than at the end. 


A Recipe for Doughnuts, 


I visited in Charlotte some- 
time ago and my friend used an 
oil for making doughnuts. Can 
you tell me how she made them? 

MRS. G. M. K. 
To 4 cups (1 qt.) flour add 1% 
level teaspoons salt, 134 level tea- 
spoons soda, the same of cream of 
tartar, 144 teaspoon each of nutmeg 
and cinnamon. Sift, work in 1 ta- 
blespoon cottonseed oil with tips of 








fingers, add 1 cup sugar, 1 well beat- 
en egg and 1 cup sour milk. Stir 
thoroughly and toss on floured board. 
Roll to % inch thickness, shape, fry 
and drain on brown paper. 
MRS. W. N. HUTT 
Letting Him Down Easy. 

A young man of very limited 
means, after the marriage ceremony, 
presented to the minister 27 large 
copper cents, all spread out on the 
palm of his right hand. ‘This is all 
I've got, parson,” he said. Seeing a 
disappointed look in the minister’s 
face, he added: “If we have any child- 
ren, we will send them to your 
Sunday-school.”—Success Magazine. 

You cannot do wrong without suf- 
fering wrong.—Emerson. 


Wasted Resour ces. 


won his battle by trusting in God and using the com- 
so can we by the efficient use of what we 


We can not do our best work when 


A mother wastes her resources when she 


holiday. It should be considered quite as important to keep well, 


as to get well by the omission of these same duties. 
believed that the woman who, to 
and buttoned up her dress while 
morning, ever got much help from her prayer for the next day’s 


you to; for if you do not go, 


stitutes I have often noticed that the room would be filled with 
men, the majority of the wives being left 


their own kind weaken their charm 
of their own household, thus w 


ances and cares, too soon the girlish prettiness of the wedding 
day gives place to fret lines, too soon the maiden care of the 
It seems to 


It is a duty to keep ourselves fresh for our children. No 
young enough to crave the appreciation which every fine- 


It is not enough to be good; 


dry the face with an upstroke instead of a down, to counteract 
It is not vanity to spend a few 


mot 


It is not vanity to protect the complexion from sun 





what we 
As Gideon 


not 
have. 


what we have, 
hoped to 


ur battles and glorify home- 
resources should be good 
out gratitude and too often 


by overdoing, by putting two 


fails to take a 
oliday for the children and the 
eave home in order to take a 


must be omitted occasionally, 
I never 


save time, said her prayers 
coming downstairs in the 


ible to go, never ‘vefuse to go 


you. In attending farmers’ in- 
at home. Women 
1e companionship of those of 
and influence over those 
asting one of their most valu- 


on the part of the farm house- 


Owing to the everyday annoy- 


need 
she 


me there is no 
her good looks because 


her resources 
of her as old, 


and neglecting 
when her heart 


one 
ng as she can. It is not vanity to 


minutes each 
is not vanity to carefully brush 


wovanidy to ewltiavcen¢+o2 an ovract 


to make the most of the re- 
ven us.—From an Article by 








HAVE YOU DONE ANY HOME 
CANNING? 

Week after next we hope to have 
a symposium on home cannning, and 
we trust every reader who Kas made 
a success at this work will write us, 
telling just what vegetables and 
fruits she has canned, the kind of 
outfit she used, and all about it. Any 
data as to the cost of growing the 
crops and of doing the work or, 
where the canned goods are sold, as 
to the profits derived from it will be 
welcomed. What we wish especially 
is the treatment of this subject from 
the standpoint of the housewife who 
does or oversees the work and who 
knows just what part the canned 
goods play in her household 
economy. | 





Write us and tell your experience. | 
It is experience we wish. We should | 
like to have a dozen bright, short, | 
snappy letters, and surely this many 
of our Home Circle readers have ex- 
periences worth telling. 


subjects of interest to be announced 
later. While we believe we have a 
pretty good Household Department, 
we wish to make it still better and 
more helpful and shall welcome any 
suggestions as to how to do this. 
Surely the inside of the farm home 
is as important as the outside, and 
we wish to treat the women who are 








We hope, too, to follow this with | 
other experience meetings on other | 


responsible for this part of the farm 
work just as well as we do anybody. 
Can’t we count on your help? 





Let Our Readers Fol- 
low It. 

Dear Aunt Mary: If any reader 
has done anything this past season 
that hag given her especial pleasure, 
can’t she tell others about it? Let it 
be manner of cooking and serving 
anything, pickling, putting up meats, 
any house-work, or gardening, or 
flower-growing. 

The plan may contain not more 
than two lines, and come in as a 
mite-box contribution on a post-card, 
or it may fill a whole column should 
it take that much space to make the 
idea plain. 


A Suggestion: 








In all 
The World 


of Pianos 


You will never find a pi- 
ano just like the artistic 
Stieff. 


There is an individua- 
lity about the Stieff piano 
all its own. 

That beautiful singing, 
sonorous tone, wondrous 
volume and perfect action, 
place it in a sphere above 
all comparison. 

Why should any one buy 
an inferior piano when they 
can buy the artistic Stieff 
or Shaw piano direct from 
its maker? The price is 
within reach of the most 
economical buyer while the 
grade is beyond: competi- 
tion. 

Don’t take chances of buy- 
ing a cheap or medium 
grade piano. Write Stieff, 





Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the Artistic 
Stieff, Shaw and Stieff 
Self-Player Pianos. _ 


Southern Wareroom, 


5 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 


Mention this paper. 























IRONING MADE 
EASY 


Saves Fuel, 

! aves Time, 
Saves the lroner. 
FXPRESS PAID 





UR $2.50 
Smooth- 
ing- Iron 
Heater and 
our 25¢ Safe- 
ty Lamp Fil- 
ler Tickles 
the world. 
Send for 
samples and 
be our ag't. 
They make 
the user and 
the seller 
smile. En- 
close 2 cent 
stamp for in- 
formation. 
L. MEDLIN, 
Marshville, N. C. 


Mail Office for 





To stuff sausage right from the 
grinding table is the one only way 
to preserve it with the original pink 
color. It never stuffs so smecthly or 
easily afterwards. 

Who will foHow? 

MRS, PAMELA C. READE. 

Person Co., N. C. 





Customer (getting his hair cut): 
|‘‘Didn’t you nip off a piece of the ear 
lthen?” Barber (reassuringly): ‘‘Yes, 
sah, a small piece, but not ’nough to 


|affect de hearin’, sah.” 


OXFORD SEMINARY 
OXFORD, N. C. 














Southern States. 








information as to Course of Study, 


Apply for one one. 
F. P. HOBGOOD, PREs. 





@ilustrated Catalogues containing full} 


Charges, &c., ready for distribution. | 





Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 

( e* PSS 1908 model. ‘yite for Special Offer. 
' Finest Guaranteed 10 fo 
1908 Models 
with Constes Brakes ge Puncture-Proof tires. 
1906 & 1907 Models 
all of best makes $7 to $ 12 
500 Second-Hand Wheels 

All makes and models, $3 fo $8 







GZO0d AS NEW. soe vevevese 
Great Factor = Sale. 
we Ship On Anpro without a 


cent deposit, pay the ere and allow 

TEN DAYS’ FREE 1 TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brak = 

| pairs and sundries, halfusual 4 not 

buy till you get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. ..s. Chicago 





a. THE PERFECTION CHURN 


=? Makes buttermilk with no 
: f ) water in it. Pays for itself in 
| e\ 16 weeks. Men and women 

make good profits as agents. 








=> One Perfection Churn at 
} | agents’ price to introduce it. 
= Write today for catalog and 
H prices. PERFECTION CHURN CO., 


Greensboro, N.C 
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Better Tillage and That Extra $500. 
T HAS BEEN INTIMATED, on more than 
\\| one occasion, that we have set our mark 

pretty high in striving for ‘‘$500 More a 
Year” for the average Southern farmer; but there 
is abundant evidence that a large number of our 
readers are becoming 




















greatly interested in 
very important question. 


this 
Each one who becomes 
sufficiently interested to do the best which it is 
possible for him to do, will reach the’ mark, and 
that in no very distant future. When the mark 
is reached a large proportion wil have attained 
the desired goal through better tillage. By better 
tillage, that is by better preparation of the land, 
and better cultivation of the crop, alone, almost 
any farmer can double the yield of his cotton and 
corn. 

Deeper plowing and the incorporation of hu- 
mus; thorough of the land before 


planting; the use of the harrow and weeder after 
prscwanusssgyy cutuivauion with tw0-row 


cultivators until the crops are too large, would 
alone add $500 more to the gross income of any 
man who cultivates twenty-five acres in corn and 
twenty-five acres in cotton. 


harrowing 


Ataste OeRCMLUW 





Advantages of a Silo. 


LS ILOS HAVE BECOME a fixed part of suc- 
PS cessful high-class stock feeding. The cost 

prevents its use by those having no money 
to invest in farm equipment or by those doing 
careless, unintelligent stock feeding. It need not 
be solely for the more intelligent and higher class 
of feeders, but high class and successful feeding 
is more difficult without it. 

Among the advantages of the silo are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) It secures the storage of feed in less space 
than can be done by any other method. For in- 
stance, it requires about twice as much space to 
store the same feed nutrients in hay as in silage. 

(2) It saves the feed with smaller loss of feed 
nutrients than by drying or curing in the open 
air. The facts obtainable seem to indicate, for in- 
stance, that the loss in feed nutrients in corn 
cured in the shock is from 15 to 25 per cent, 
and in corn put in the silo from 5 to 10 per cent. 
Moreover, the loss in feeding value continues in 
crops left in the open air, while in the silo the 
loss is immaterial after the first month or two. 

(8) It insures succulent feed at all times, and 
succulence in feed is of high value as recognized 
by the universally accepted fact that green feed 
is best for all live stock. 

(4) It enables the stock owner to provide suf- 
ficient feed that is always conveniently at hand 
to tide over periods of short pasturage or de- 
ficiency in other forage crops. 

(5) It makes the stockman, in a measure, inde- 


crops and will frequently enable him to save a 
crop for feed that would be lost if an attempt 
were made to cure it in the open air. 

(6) It saves corn in such a way that the entire 
plant will be consumed by live stock, whereas, 
when dried in the open air, considerable 
tions of the stalks will not be eaten. 

(7) In intensive farming it economizes in land, 
more feed being contained in this way than in any 
other, with the possible exception of soiling or 
feeding the crops green and freshly cut. 


por- 





Apply Now for Farmers’ Institutes. 


. 2 E WANT EVERY neighborhood in which 
there is a reader of The 
7 Farmer to make application at once for a 
farmers’ One in 
township would not be too many. Of course, if 
each township applied for an institute some would 
not be able to get it, but there is no fear of that. 
There is no manner of doubt about it’s paying any 
community to hold a farmers’ institute. In the 
first place, it costs any particular locality nothing 
extra to have an institute. The State holds these 
institutes out of funds paid by you in the form of 
taxes, and if you do not get the benefit, some 
other section will. All that it need cost any sec- 
tion is some effort on the part of a few leading 
spirits to help advertise and arrange for the meet- 
ing; and it may be made worth hundreds of dol- 
lars to any farming section. 


Progressive 





institute this summer. each 


We appeal to every reader of this paper to take 
an interest in these institutes, and don’t wait for 
others to act. Get to work yourself at once and 
stir up your neighbors to the point of asking for 
an institute this summer. If you cannot get oth- 
ers to act with you, make the start yourself. You 
need not fear the results. At the first institute 
the attendance may be small, but those who do 


attend will be benefited, and the next time there 
will be a larger attendance. 


Write a letter at once to your State Director 
of Farmers’ Institutes, or to the President of your 
Agricultural College, or the Director of your Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, or your Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, asking for an institute. It 
will find its way to the proper person who will 
see that you get the institute if your application 
is received in time. 


This Week and Next. 


mR HIS ISSUE MIGHT «almost be called a ‘‘Silo 


|] Special’? with Dr. Butler’s strong article in 
our ‘$500 More a Year” series, and the 
convincing reports from actual experience by Mr. 
Williams, Mr. McLain and Professor Massey. We 
are sure many readers who have not should have 
silos; but the man who has a silo, and the man 
without, are both interested in raising good crops, 
and the auestion of cultivation is a vital question 
at this season tu every farmer. 





Professor Massey’s 
“June Work on the Southern Farm”’ goes directly 
to the point in this matter. If we want the best 
crops, we must keep the surface of the soil fine 
and loose, without cutting the roots of the crops, 
and if we want the most profitable crops, we must 
do our cultivation in the cheapest way possible 
must use tools better suited for the 
the hoe and the turning plow. 


work than 

Then Professor Massey says that cowpeas ind 
crimson clover make a team which cannot be beat- 
en for the Southern farmer who would travel the 
road to prosperity. We believe this, and we wish 
to again join Mr. French and Professor Massey in 
urging you to plant a liberal acreage of cowpeas 
this year. Plant cowp@as and make hay for your 
work stock; plant cowpeas and give your cows ua 
ration which will enable them to produce a re- 





pendent of suitable weather for curing forage 


spectable quantity of milk; plant cowpeas in your 


corn fields and fatten the pigs and build up your 
soil. 
And speaking of pigs, read what Mr. Crook Says 
on page 11 about his system of pasturage, ang 
what Mr. Johnson says on page 5 about sweet po- 
tatoes as food for pigs. Surely no Progressiye 
Farmer reader is going to pay 10 or 12 cents next 
spring for bacon which he could have produced at 
Nothing in that to 
add to the profits or the satisfactions of farming, 
Next week we shall have something more to 
say about pigs, about sweet potatoes and about 
cowpeas; Mr. W. C. Crook will tell of his success 
in sowing cowpeas and crimson clover together; 
Mr. A. M. Worden will write on the soy bean, the 
cowpea’s worthy companion; Dr. Butler will tell 
how to select the kind of cows which will help 
you on toward that ‘$500 More a Year;” Mrs, 
Hutt will talk to the ladies on the rather interest- 
ing subject—to them—of ‘‘Dress’’; and we hope te 


home for half that amount. 


get in an account of a visit made by The Farmer 
man to Mr. A. L. French’s place, with some com. 
ments on what he saw there. 





Editorial Notes. 


FE HAVE HAD OCCASION two or three 
\¥,H\)_ times lately to notice the great difference 

made in the appearance of a section by the 
presence or absence of green fields. In passing 
from the brown and gray stretches of the cotton 
and tobacco regions into a section where there are 
fields of grass and clover and winter grain, one 
involunterily changes his whole outlook on farm- 
ing and farm life. Green fields and grazing stock, 
wherever found, have about them an air of con- 
tentment and prosperity, and with them are in- 
variably associated more attractive farm homes 
and a more hopeful- and prosperous-looking farm 
These things add as much, of course. to 
the beauty of the landscape as do the green-clad 
hills; but it is in the sections where—and because 


people. 


-the hills are kept green that these things are 
found. 

& 

On the Tennessee Experiment Station farm the 
other day we saw a field of hairy vetch, oats and 
crimson clover which was surely a thing of beauty. 
The mass of vegetation was about two and a half 
feet 





deep—‘‘high’”’ does not express it—and it 
looked as if a rabbit would have great difficulty in 
getting through. We were told that three tons of 
hay per acre were expected; and it looked to us as 
if that amount was there. The crop would have 
been almost as heavy without the clover, which 
was practically smothered out by the luxuriant 
Vetch is a great crop, and 
The only thing 
against it is the high price of the seed, and surely 
some method of bringing this down to a reason- 
able figure will be found. ‘ 
& 

Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt has promised ug an arti- 
cle on the split-log road drag, with illustrations 
and descriptions showing just how to make and 
use it. Over a large part of our territory nothing 


else will enable farmers to improve their roads 


growth of the vetch. 
must come into more general use. 


as much at small cost, and we hope every read- 
er will not only study Dr. Pratt’s article, but will 
then proceed to act upon his suggestions. We 
hope to print the article next week, the week af- 
ter at the latest. While you are waiting for it, 
you might also send to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin, 
No. 321, “Use of the Split-Log Drag on Earth 
toads.”” We have talked about good roads for lo, 
these many days; let’s get down to business now 
and make them. It will be wonderfully profitable 
work. 
at 

One g00d crop may be the result of a happy 
combination of fortunate circumstances, rather 
than of skillful work or well directed plans; but 
continued profitable crops are only brought about 








by a combination of the two latter forces. 
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; >” site! a a a ge ats a ppv a Minor Matters Merely Mentioned. 
ow Th N regon, from the Portland Exposition of 1905. Pais. accu: amen amas. & 
W | ROHIBITION WAS BEATEN the 2C- 
hat s e€ e S - has seemed to the writer in his travels through | ton in Pet ' ‘A \ oink gi “i ye 
| ) -etersburg, Va., last week. 1 
the United States that in no other sections of | <i | ‘a eee 7 ee : 


Progress of Tariff Making. 


O THE GENERAL PUBLIC, the Senate 
q Be seems to be making slow progress with 

the tariff bill, but it is perhaps as rapid 
as could be expected. The latest definite thing 
accomplished is the defeat of free lumber, a large 
number of the Democratic Senators voting with 
the Republicans in spite of the fact that the Den- 
ver platform specifically declared for the removal 
of the lumber tariff. Even the senior Senator from 
Virginia has declared himself a protectionist in 


the matter of “quebracho.”’ As the Springfield 


Republican observes: 


“‘Quebracho’ ig a leather-tanning material 
extracted from the bark of chestnut trees. 
The mighty statesmanship of the United 
States Senate has devoted some time to the 
great public question whether the tariff duty 
on quebracho should be one-half or one- 
quarter of a cent per pound. It appeared 
that the slaughter of American forests under 
the tariff on lumber has gone so far as 
largely to destroy the old source of tanning 
material, oak and hemlock bark. So now 
there is a turning to chestnut trees, which 
are being rapidly skinned and killed for this 
purpose along the southern Appalachian 
country. To keep up the duty on quebracho 
is to keep up this further slaughter of tan- 
ning material supply, but the Senate votes to 
keep it up. The lumber and pulp and hide 
and leather duties all work to the same end 
—the extinction of such forests as remain. 
Great is the Senate’s statesmanship!”’ 


sos 
The Georgia Railroad Strike. 
ERHAPS THE MOST 


strike of recent months in 


_— 


industrial 
America start- 
ed early last week with the action of the 


serious 


white union firemen on the Georgia Railroad in 
striking against the giving of equal privileges to 
negro firemen as to white firemen. As this column 
been reached and 


many large towns are facing a serious situation— 


is written no settlement has 
provisions running low and only a primitive wagon 
service by which they can get goods from towns 
situated on The striking 
white firemen, however, have the thorough sym- 
pathy of the white people of these towns, and it 
is their help and backing which have made the 
Strike formidable. 


other railway lines. 


& at 


New Punishment for Lynchers. 
NIQUE IN OUR JUDICIAL annals is the ac- 
tion of the United States Supreme Court 
in pronouncing sentence upon six Tennes- 
Seeans for complicity 





Four 
residents of Hamilton County are found guilty of 
barticipating in while the sheriff 
and his deputy are found guilty of failure to make 
Proper resistance to the mob. 


in a lynching case. 


the lynching, 


Court results from the fact that the negro lynched 
had been appeal by the Supreme 
Court, and the lynchers and the negligent of- 
ficers are therefore adjudged guilty of contempt. 
This new rule opens up a new method of attack- 
‘ng the lynching spirit and will doubtless be used 
hereafter by State as well as by Federal Courts. 


& Se 


granted an 


The Alaska-Yukon-Pacilic Exposition. 


N TUESDAY of this week the 





propriate ceremonies at Seattle, Wash., and 
Will continue till October 16. The especial object of 
the Exposition is to advertise the resources and 
of Alaska and the adjacent British 
‘ukon, and—neither last nor least in the 


DOssibilities 
territory, Y 
thought of the 


The action of the: 


Alaska-Yu- 
kon-Pacific Exposition was opened with ap- 


. promoters—the advantages of the 
Sty nf Gants) i , 
Y of Seattle and the State of W ashington, both 


America are there such tremendous possibilities | 
for development these next twenty-five years s 
in these No-thwestern States and 
Southern States. As for Alaska, ever 
Klondike gold discoveries, there has been a steady 
tide of emigration from the United States to that 
country, and its nearness to the sea so tempers 
its climate that general farming is found to be 
quite profitable in many sections of Alaska. In 
fact, it is declared that “except in the far north- 
ern parts the climate is not nearly so severe as it 
is in the Dakotas, Montana, and Minnesota.” 


& & 


in our own 


since the 


Equalizing Taxation in England. 
WK N ENGLAND the growing power of Ger- 
\ 





.‘| many is regarded with a fear amounting al- 

most to hysteria. Some months ago a rumor 
gained currency that Germany was about to in- 
crease greatly its naval strength. Immediately a 
cry went up, especially from the wealthy classes 
who dominate the Conservative Party now out of 
power, that the Government (which is now in con- 
trol of the Liberal Party, largely composed of the 














A JUNE MORNING. 


Magnificent 
The morning rose, in memorable pomp, 
Glorious as ere | had beheld. In front 
The sea lay laughing at a distance; near 
The solid mountains shone, bright as the 
clouds, 
Grain. —- drenched in empyrean 
ight; 
And in the meadows and the lower 
grounds 
Was all the sweetness of a common 
dawn,—— 
Dews, vapors, and the melody of birds, 
And laborers going forth to till the fields. 


Ah, need I say, dear Friend, that to the 


rim 

My heart was full; I made no vows, but 
vows 

Were then made for me; bond unknown 
to me 

Was given, that I should be, else sinning 
greatly, 

A dedicated Spirit. On I walked, 

In thankful blessedness, which yet survives. 

—William Wordsworth. 











lower-middle and laboring classes) must prepare 
at once for a still further increase in the number 
of new English battleships. The Liberals yielded, 
in part, to the clamor, and this, of course, called 
for increased taxation. 
servatives thought the Liberals would make them- 
selves unpopular. Instead, however, Chancellor 
Lloyd-George has executed a coup which marks 
him as one of the shrewdest statesmen in Europe. 
He has indeed increased taxation, but the burden 
talls on the wealthy rather than the poor. Heavier 
income taxes on incomes of $25,000 and over are 
levied, heavier 
tunes, a tax of 14 per cent on gross liquor sales, 


In levying this the Con- 


inheritance taxes on large for- 
a tax of 10 per cent on the increased value of land 
from the beginning of a lease to its expiration, 
ete. A heavy tax on automobiles is levied, and a 
unique concession to the poor man of family is 
allowed in that in making returns for taxation he 
may deduct from his annual income $50 for each 
dependent child. 

Many Conservatives have been 
trrotective tariff for England, and it was thought 
that the increased revenues required for the lar- 
ger navy and also for the pensions to aged people 
now allowed, tariff taxes 
popular, but Mr. Lloyd-George seems to have ef- 


advocating a 


would render heavier 





Of Which have 





been jealous of the fame won by 





tide has been running so uniformly in fa- 
vor of temperance for two years now that it may 
be worth while to have an occasional defeat to 
make temperance people realize the necessity for 
good fighting and also for rigid effort to enforce 
prohibition wherever it has carried. 

-H. H. Rogers, of whose death brief mention was 
made last known to the South 
the Virginia Railway 
opened for traffic only last month. This road is 
443 miles long, opening up the rich coal country 
about Deepwater, W. Va., 
the State of 
built entirely 


week, is best 


through his building of 


and extending across 
Norfolk. 


Rogers’s 


Virginia to 
Mr. 
and cost $49,000,000. 


This road was 
from personal funds 
There is a growing fear that President Taft is 
going to abandon Roosevelt’s vigorous policy in 
dealing with Wall Street and the great corpora- 
tions. It is 
Aldrich 
House. 


regarded as significant that Cannon 


and popular at.the Whdte 


seem unduly 
It is gratifying to see that a very large number 
of communities in the South this spring have vot- 


ed increased school taxes upon themselves. Espe- 
cially significant is the action of New Hanover 


County, North Carolina, in which Wilmington is 


situated, in voting an extra levy of 12 cents on 
each $100 and 36 cents on the poll. Wilmington 
has given many evidences lately of being one of 
the best cities in the South, and the progressive 
spirit of her citizens guarantees her a great fu- 
ture. 


The public lands of the West are not yet quite 


exhausted. Seven hundred thousand acres in 


Washington, Idaho, and Montana are to be opened 
up between July 15th and August 5th, according 
to a proclamation just made by President Taft. 

This week is the 101st anniversary of tho birth 
of Jefferson Davis, which lends pertinence to this 
remark of a Massachusetts paper of national repu- 
tation last week: ‘‘The gradual resuscitation of 
the reputation of Jefferson Davis may end, before 
the twentieth century passes, in the raising of his 
statue in Washington.’’ Not unlikely. 


“It’s a hard lift that cotton mill operative 
lives,” observed a thoughtful man the other day, 
“and [ cannot see why any farmer should wish to 
give up his independent life to become somebody 
else’s hired man with his children cooped up in 
factories ten to twelve hours a day. Our factory 
whistles blow for rising at 4.30, and at 6 o’clock 
all start the work to keep it up at close, cramped, 
confining, monotonous labor till the same hour in 
the afternoon. What can you expect of children 


zZrowing up in this way?’’ 


A Thought for the Week. 
iV/| RASS IS THE FORGIVENESS of nature— 
Gi her constant benediction. Fields trampled 
\ Y with battle, saturated with blood, torn with 
the ruts of cannon, grow green again with grass, 
and carnage is forgotten. Streets abandoned by 
traffic, become grass-grown like rural lanes, and 
are obliterated. Forests decay, harvests perish, 
flowers vanish, but grass is immortal. It invades 
the solitude of deserts, climbs the inaccessible 
siopes and forbidding pinnacles of mountains, 
modifies climates and determines the history, 
character and destiny of nations. Unobtrusive 
and patient, it hus immortal vigor and aggression. 
Zanished from the thoroughfare and the field, it 
bides its time to return, and when vigilance is re- 
laxed, or the dynasty has perished, it silentiy re- 
sumes the throne from which it has been expelled, 
but which it never abdicates. It bears no blazonry 
of bloom to charm the senses with fragrance or 
splendor, but hue is more enchanting 
than the lily yields no fruit in 
earth or air, and yet, should its harvest fail for a 
single year, famine would depopulate the world.— 


its homely 


or the rose. It 





fectually checkmated them. 





John J. Ingalls. 
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Pictures Against Talk 


O matter how complicated his cream sep- 
arator, every “‘bucket bowl’? manufac- 
turer claims his machine is simplest and 
easiest to clean. Even the makers of disk 
machines—with 40 to 60 pieces inside the 
bowl—make the same claims. Yet none ¢ 
of these “bucket bowl” fellows dare © 
put pictures of their separator bowl 
parts into their advertisements—they 
all realize that pictures would 
make their claims ridiculous. 
The Sharples Dairy Tubu- 
lar Cream Separator is, with- 
out exception, the only sim- 
ple, sanitary, easy to clean 
separator made. We put pic- 
tures against “bucket bowl” 
talk. We frequently show you 
pictures of the light, simple 
Dairy Tubular Bowl and of 
heavy, complicated “bucket 
bowls.’’ Comparethem. They tellthe wholestory. It willtake youless 


than thirty seconds to put “‘bucket bowl’ claims where they belong. 

The self styled ‘‘original maker of disk machines’’ is trying to maintain 
sales by patent infringement suits against equally cheap machines, that have 
been made for several years with disks like his. If you wantto avoid work, 
expense and dissatisfaction, get a Sharples Dairy Tubular. Madein the 
world’s biggest and best separator factory. Branch factories in Canada and 
Germany. Sales greater than most, if not all, ‘‘bucket bowl’’ separators 
combined. Write for catalog, No. 283. 


yoy The Sharples Separator Co, 


Toronto, Can. West Chester, Penna. Portland, Ore. 
Winnipeg, Can. 












One pan contains the single little 
piece used in Sharples Dairy Tubue 


lar bowls. The other contains nothe 
ing but disks from a single ‘‘bucket 
bowl.’’? Which is simple and easy 
to clean ? 


Chicago, Ills. San Francisco, Cal. 
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If You Have Wool to Sell for Cash or Exchange 
For Blankets 
Ship It to Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., 


= and you will recetve the best market prices ——— 
















Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
to fifteen dollars per ton, buy the meal at twenty 
to twenty-five per ton and give away your hulls 
in the trade? Why not make your meal and hulls at 
your gin and gave this enormous loss? e 

We build a line of plantation cotton seed hulle rs and 
separators, (3 to 18 tons daily capacity), that can be 
run in connection with any gin or saw mill and will 
grind your seed into meal and hulls as they come from 
thegin. They are fully guaranteed and are in success- 
ful operation allover the South. Write for catalogue. 

PERRYMAN 2 CO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 






































FARMS AND TIMBER LANDS IN VIRGINIA 


FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 50 to 1-000 acres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars pe 


acre. Write for catalogue, 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., REAL ESTATE AGENTS 


CHASE CITY, MECKLENBURG COUNTY VIRGINIA. 


But Knows Now 


Messrs. Editors: The dairyman 
who expects to succeed must plan 
some system of cropping which wil: 
furnish feed for his cows. The prin- 
cipal crop in this system should be 
corn for silage. After a few years’ 
experience with silage I am thorough- 
ly convinced that it is the best dairy 
feed and the cheapest. I don’t see 
how any dairyman can get along 
without it, at the present price of 
grain feed. I am sure I would have 
to go out of the dairy business if it 
were not for silage. 

I speak of corn as a silage crop be- 
cause I am sure after trying many 
other crops that it is the best and 
the cheapest. On well-prepared, lib- 
erally fertilized upland we _ easily 
grow ten tons per acre. It costs us 
one dollar and fifty cents per ton to 
grow it and put it into the silo. We 
give corn enough distance so that it 
will have ears on every stalk, and 
the ears are generally heavy. When 
it comes out of the silo it is bright 
and juicy, and you can see the grains 
of corn in every handful. 

There are some special varieties of 
corn for silage which give better re- 
sults than common ear corn. Among 
these are the Virginia Ensilage and 


‘‘Silage Reduces Cost of Feeding Cattle 
One-Half.”’ 


Mr. Williams Used to Think This 





Statement an 
That It Is True, 


Exaggeration, 


the Eureka or Improved Cocke's Pyro 
lific. The Virginia Ensilage has som, 
peculiar virtue which makes a 
quality of silage. Cows seem to rel- 
ish it more than they do any other 
sort. But the Eureka has always 
made for us a better tonnage. It has 
lots of fodder, always two ears 
stalk, and it grows very tall. 

I had often read that silage would 
cut out half the expense of feeding, 
I thought it an exaggeration, but it 
is a fact. Besides that, it will in- 
crease the production one-fourth, and 
in many cases, much more. 

The silo economizes in many ways. 
Corn for the silo is preserved when 
it contains the most nutriment; it is 


to the 





eager directly to the barn, is quick- 
| 


ly chopped fine and pac.ed into a 
| small space, and is ready for use any 
| time. 


A silo is not an expensive thing to 
| build and there is no trick about put- 
| ting one up. <Any farmer ean 
|ordinary farm hands, and by follow- 
| ing the plans sent out by the De- 
|partment of Agriculture to every one 
|who asks for them, build a silo that 
| will preserve silage perfectly. 

| FELIX WILLIAMS. 

| Carroll Co., Ga. 


take 








WHY SMALL HOG HOUSES ARE 
BEST. 





They Are More Sanitary and More 
Convenient — No Danger From 
Crowding and Cun Easily Be 
MOved. 


Messrs Editors: I can unhesitating- 
ly say, after several years’ experience 


unsatisfactory at farrowing 
With a large house accommodating 
10 or 12 sows, every time the door 
was opened the sows’ would soon 
learn to jump up and prance around, 
expecting to get their feed; 
there were several 
pigs in the house, their lives would 
be endangered. With small individ- 


need not be disturbed unnecessarily. 


away with covering the cracks. It 
pays to use first-class lumber 


long time. Have one that has been 
in service for ten years. 


ing them over on a low sled 
hauling. 


less the ground is very wet and bank 


ter away. 
well for farrowing houses 


warm. 
pleasant 


litters out in the 


in taking care of the crop. 
E. S. WRIGHT. 





Smith Co., Tenn. 


and observation, that the small or in- | 
dividual hog house is, in my opinion, | 
the best, everything considered. In| 
the first place, the large house is very | 
time. | 


and if} 
young litters of 


ual houses, each sow by herself, they 


and 
paint the roof, and they will last a/| 


These small | 
houses can be transported from one | 
place to another, if desired, by turn-| 
and 
I prefer an earth floor un- 


up around the house to turn the wa-| 
They will answer very 
in mild 
weather; but if it is desired to have 
early litters, a farrowing house 16 
by 18 feet with four compartments 
for sows and room for stove will be 
large enough and can be easily kept 


We take advantage, if possible, of} TOOL 
weather to put the young 
individual houses 
to make room for other sows due to 
farrow, and usually have no trouble 


| A SILO WORTH $8.20 A DAY. 
| This is What it Actually Paid One 
| 


Georgia Dairyman. 
| 


| Messrs. Editors: The high prices 
of dairy feed during the past year 


|or two have turned the attention of 
| the Georgia dairymen to the raising 
of more feed at home for their cows. 
This interest is expressing itself in 
the form of silos, and as evidence of 
the success with which the silo is 
meeting, I give the experience of one 
Georgia dairyman with the silo dur- 
jing the past winter. 

| On January 31 the herd produced 
75 gallons of milk on a ration of corn 
silage and cottonseed meal. On this 
date the silage gave out, and 1,000 
pounds of cottonseed hulls were sub- 
tituted for the silage, at an increased 
|cost of $3.00 per day—the same 
| amount of meal being fed in both 
;eases, The change caused the herd 


I have found that the most con-|to gradually decrease in milk until 
venient size for small portable houses | 
is about 54 feet square, made with 
a good quality of shiplap which does 


62 gallons per day was the total pro- 
duction. Rating the 13 gallons of 
milk lost at 40 cents per gallon, the 
retail price of milk in this dairyman’s 
vicinity, we have a money loss of 
$5.20 per day, and adding the $3.00 
per day extra cost of the hull ration 


over the silage ration, we have 4 
total cash loss of $8.20 per day. 
This represents what the silo was 


actually worth to this dairyman. 
It may be interesting to note that 








prior to last year this man was nota 
strong advocate of the silo, but now 
his own experience has made him one 
of its warmest friends. 

J. H. McCLAIN, 
| Dairy Field Agent U. S. Depart 
|ment of Agriculture. 

——-_---——- — panne 
| hnede 
| If you want the best ever mace 
| DAIR for the moneg in (! Korey _ 

ter Workers, Paperal ere 4 
Railroad Cans, all sizes OF ° ee 
Bottles and Caps, Butter Color, ete.. write ea 
mediately for our booklet of prices. We or 
sell the best Separator ever made a Pp bly 
which makes it pay for itself in a remarkad’ 


short time. Write at once to < 
I. A. MADDEN, . - 137 Whiteball St. 
DEPT, A, ATLANTA, GA _ 


mention 


| When writing advertisers pleas‘ 
| this paver. 
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A Four-Lot Pasture for Hogs. 





Corn, Cowpeas, Crimson Clover, 
Cheap Pork, 


lessrs. Editors: 
lemonstrated on 
use of a well-planned hog pas- 
tire. sub-divided into small pastures, 
we can produce pork at less than one- 
half what it cost us when we had no 
pa tures. 
first pasture contained 12 
under one fence. This we 
found a great improvement over no 
pasture at all, but soon found that 
our hogs were very wasteful crea- 
tures and were wasting far more than 
they ate. We also found that we 
could not rotate our crops, diversify 
them or have a variety of feed in one 
large pasture. So we divided the 
field into four smaller pastures, con- 
taining three acres each. By so do- 
ing we have very little waste. We 
are also. able to grow a variety of 
crops and also practice a very good 
rotation. 

On lot No. 1 we grow corn with 
cowpeas planted at last plowing. 
When peag are ripe hogs are given 
access to both corn and peas. On lot 
No. 2 cowpeas are drilled latter part 
of May and first of June| This lot 
furnishes ripe peas 3 or 4 weeks ear- 
lier than lot No. 1. Lot No. 3 usu- 
ally goes to peanuts or rape. No. 4 
is set to Bermuda, as it is somewhat 
hilly; yet this plot is about the most 
valuable we have, as it furnishes ex- 
cellent grazing when the crimson 


We have clearly 
our farm that by 


Our 


acres 


Peanuts and Bermuda Make 


clover gives out, which is generally 
about June 1st to June 10th. From 
then until July 15th to August 10th 
our hogs reap great benefit from the 
Bermuda pasture. After peas are 
eaten on lot No. 2, we take hogs from 
this lot and sow same to crimson 
clover. We find this to make a fine 
early spring pasture. When corn and 
peas are eaten out in lot No. 1 we 
sow to rye. When peanuts are gone 
in lot No. 3 we sow either rye and 
crimson clover, or rye and vetch, 
usually the latter. 

The second year we grow corn and 
peas on lot No. 2, peas alone on lot 
No. 1, rape on lot No. 3, and per- 
haps peanuts. We also have the pas- 
tures so arranged that pigs can have 
access to them before the larger 
hogs. This is very essential, as they 
are not so destructive as the large 
hogs and also require more pasturage 
than the larger ones. 

A farmer can take a well arranged 
lot of pastures and clear expenses 
raising scrub hogs. But if he will 
stock them with pure-breds he will 
| not only pay expenses but make a 
| handsome profit. 

These hog pastures also come nice 
to turn calves and colts into during 
weaning periods. 


W. C. CROOK. 
Henderson Co., Tenn. 








How to Keep Hogs Free From Lice. 


Please give me a remedy for 
L. E. B. 


lice on hogs. 


Terrell Co., Ga. 


Editorial Answer: There are nu- 
merous remedies for destroying lice 
on hogs which are practicable and 
effective if properly used. If only 
one or two animals are to be treated, 
an application every two weeks of a 
mixture consisting of 3 parts crude 
cottonseed oil and one part kerosene, 
will serve the purpose. In applying 
this, if those parts chiefly infested by 
lice—just back of the ears, on the 
neck, and between and back of the 
legs—are treated, it is sufficient. If 
a larger number are to be treated, 
they may be sprayed with a 3 per 
cent solution of Carbolineum and wa- 
ter, or with a 20 per cent kerosene 
emulsion. 

If still larger numbers are to be 
treated, a dipping vat may be pur- 
chased or made. On page 39 of Far- 
mers’ Bulletin, No. 205, is given an 
illustration of such a dipping vat. 
This bulletin may be had free on ap- 
plication to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. For 





these dipping vats, a solution consist- 
ing of 1 part of Carbolineum or 
Chlo ‘Oo 


naptholeum to 40 or 50 parts 
of water is used. The common tobac- 
co dips used for sheep scab are also 
Said to be effective. 

\nother method of treating hogs 
for lice is to construct a tank in the 


hog lot, 6 to 8 feet square, and from 
10 to 12 inches deep. ‘This may be 
Set in the ground, but must be tight 
SO as to hold water. If it be three- 
four filed with one of the dips 
above mentioned, or with water upon 
the ) of which has been placed a 
a or two of crude petroleum, 
1e hogs 


will dip themselves. Such 
should be cleaned out and 
replenished occasionally. 


walk 
the 


Saving and Applying Manure. 
At the Mississippi Experiment Sta- 





tion we have made gome accurate ex- , 
periments to determine the amount 
and value of manure produced by | 
cattle. 

In one experiment we used six 
steers, which were allowed the run of 
a small lot during the day and kept |} 
in the barn at night. No record was 
kept of the manure dropped outside, 
the barn. All bedding used for the: 
steers during the four months was: 
carefully weighed. At the end of | 
the experiment we carefully weighed | 
and applied to the land 16,160! 
pounds of manure including bedding, | 
and if we deduct the weight of the} 
bedding we have left 13,980 pounds 
of manure. 

We found that by using a manure 
spreader we could distribute the ma- 
nure at a cost of 25 cents per ton 
when the haul was not over 500 
yards. In saving manure we found 
the following plan very satisfactory; 
the cattle are confined at night in 
feeding barns with enough bedding 
supplied to keep them clean and com- 
fortable and to absorb the liquid 
portion of the manure. This manure 
is not distributed until it is needed, | 
it is then hauled out and spread and | 
either plowed or disced into the soil. | 

E. R. LLOYD, | 








Meeting of the State Board of Veter- | 
inary Medical Examiners. 


Notice is given of the State Board 
of Veterinary Medical Examiners for 
North Carolina to be held at Wil-|! 
mington, N. C., July 2, 1909, in con-| 
junction with the meeting of the’ 
State Veterinary Medical Association, ! 
July 2 and 3, 1909. All candidates | 
for practicing Veterinary Medicine. 
in the State, not previously register- | 
ed, will present themselves before | 
the Board at that time. 

Act of the General 
March 6, 1903. 

G. A. ROBERTS, D. V. S., 





Assembly, ! 





Secretary of the Board. 





SWEEPING 
THE FIELD 


The almost universal ‘sweep of the field” by the 
IMPROVED DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 
in 1908 is being repeated in even 


in 1909. 





greater volume 
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The old cow laughs, for she feels sure of a “square deal” now; and the 

wise raven quoths, quoths he: *’Tis well done, let the good work’go on.” _<z} 


The big ‘‘broom” of DE LAVAL improvements 


and all-around superiority is fast ‘sweeping the field” 





<7 Ziyi f 


clear of would-be competing separators, made up mainly 
of inferior variations of discarded or abandoned DE 
LAVAL inventions, the most of which, while DE LA- 
VAL originated, were never good enough for actual 


DE LAVAL use even 10 to 20 years ago. 

The Improved DE LAVAL is simply in a class 
by itself—ten years ahead of the field of all attempted 
competition—and not to have seen it is simply not to 
have seen the perfect up-to-date cream separator. 

The next thing to a DE LAVAL machine is a 
DE LAVAL 


for it. 


catalogue—and anyone need but ask 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


General Offices: 


42 BE. Mavison Stresr 


173-177 Wiuiam Sraser 
CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 
oe oe Sr. 165 SROADWAY 14 ai6 See weneae 
Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 107 Finer Srreer 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK. PORTLAND ,ORE@ 
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Good Farming in Delaware. 


Messrs. Editors.—Farming in Del- 
aware is progressive, for there has 
been a marked improvement in meth- 
ods of cultivation, the use of le- 
guminous crops, the more intelligent 
use of fertilizers, a more careful sav- 
ing of animal manure, and hence a 
marked increase in the yields of 
corn, wheat, hay and other crops. 

In addition fruit growing has de- 
veloped rapidly. The strawberry 
crop is now going to market at the 
rate of more than one hundred ¢car- 
loads per day, and next Monday 
probably three hundred carloads will 
be shipped. About 400 cars will be 


shipped from Bridgeville, about 300 
from Laurel and 300 from Selby- 
ville, making at least 9,000,000 
quarts from these three stations. 
Sussex County alone will produce 
from 14,000,000 to 15,000,000 
quarts. The last census showed that 


Sussex County led all the counties in 
the United States in strawberry 
growing, but the yield then was only 
7,000,000 quarts. Delaware is not 
only famous for its peaches, but is 
becoming equally famous for straw- 
berries and apples. 
WESLEY WEBB, 
Secretary State Board of Agricul- 
ture, 


Virginia Apple Lands. 


R. O. Winston has been detailed 
to take charge of the work of sur- 
veying an area of 554 square miles 
in Campbell Co., Va., during the field 
season of 1909 and 1910, for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether this 
section of the State will produce 
(profitably) such apples as the Albe- 
marle Pippin, Winesap, York, 
Imperial and other varieties. Sec- 
retary Wilson, of the Department of 
Agriculture, has directed that this 
survey be made. 


In Washington County a survey of 
605 square miles will also be made 
regarding the profitable culture of 
peaches and apples in this limestone 
district. 

Mr. Winston will make his head- 
quarters in Lynchburg. Efforts will 
be made to complete the operations 
in Washington County before severe 
weather. 

These surveys are being made at 
the request of the State Experiment 
Station, farmers’ organizations and 
business interests. 

J. M. BELL. 





From the Flooded Districts. 
Messrs. Editors: Please give me 
space in your columns for a_e few 


words from the flooded district, Holly 
Township, Pender County. We are 
not starving yet, though feed for our 
work stock is scarce. Most of it was 
lost in the flood. The U. S. Govern- 
ment sent us 135 sacks of corn 
for about 140 families, but it was not 
near enough. Most of the people 
seem anxious to farm who can get 
something to eat. Many are through 
planting corn. Some corn looks well, 
but the stand is poor, and the weath- 


er has been very cool. Cotton and 
peanuts are going in rapidly, and 
there will be less cotton planted here 


than usual. Strawberries very poor, 

whortleberries none, peaches none, 

some apples yet. D. F. HINES. 
Rocky Point, N. C. 





North Carolina Corn at Omaha. 


to the corn crop this year, and be 
prepared to furnish the Department 
with specimens of corn and amount 
of yield when the crop is harvested. 
Each exhibit will have the name of 
the producer attached, 

With proper attention, the North 
Carolina farmer can take high rank 
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as a corn producer,—in quality and 
in quantity per acre. If the Board 
approves the exhibit, the subject will 
be more fully presented at our insti- 
tutes this summer. 

W. A. GRAHAM, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 





A Good Cotton Patch. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Buy from those who give their sole= attention to 
W E 





RD PREMIER OF THE BLUE RIDGE,” 
If you are interested w ite. The Kine 


Our herd comprises the most splendid lines of breeding and individuals that money can 
buy, or experience develop in American and English bred Berkshires. 


herd. 


the production of the greatest Berkshire type 
Do 











103555, the greatest ving boar. i our 
Ridge Kerkshir. Faen-a Asheville. N 








I plowed four acres last spring 


with a two-horse plow, planted in 
Simpkins’ cottonseed, used 300 
pounds of fertilizer to the acre, 


worked it every time a crust formed 
on the surface, and made 450 pounds 
of lint cotton to the acre. 
M. ENNIS. 
Duke, N. C. 











Commonwealth 


Bank 


Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hegs 








Eminent X, at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for §10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. C. 











12 North Ninth Street, 


RICHMOND, - - 
CAPITAL 


VIRGINIA 


$200,000.00 
4% 


ON SAVINGS. 














REGISTERED 
DUROC JERSEY PIGS 


I offer for sale July and August delivery 
nine farrows of fine pigs. If not as repre- 
sented can be returned by paying express 
and I will return your money. I use three 
boars, Orion, N. C., Commodore and Mil- 
lionaire 2d, and seventeen registered sows, 
large, shori-legged, big boned, blocky 
types of Durocs. W. A. THIGPEN, 

° Conetoe, Edgecombe Co., N. C. 

Reference: Bank of Tarboro. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Mr. W. A. Thigpen, Conetoe, N.C. 

Dear Sir: The pig you shipped me yes- 
terday arrived this morning all 0. K. He 
is a nice fellow and | am pleased very 
much with him. Thanks for your prompt- 
ness and will remember you with a good 
word to any of my friends wanting pigs. 

W. C. FLEMING, 


ANGORA GOATS 


We are offering for a very short time a 
few choice Angora Does in lots of THRE 
or more for ($6 40) six dollars and forty 
cenis each. We will also trade some 
very fine ANGORA BUCKS for Cow- 
peas. Kindly let us hear from you, Far- 
mers and Stockmen, in either cash or 
trade. This is the opportunity of your 
life time to get unusually fine Goats 
for almost nothing. 


We Can Furnish You With Anything in the ANGORA GOAT LINE 
At Lower Prices Than Any Other 
Breeder In the World. :: :: =: =: 


PIAMOND “Vv” RANCH, 
Stokes, P.0., Va, Rock Castle, Va. (C. & O. R’Y.) 


Registered Duroc Jersey Pigs Cheap. 


All ages ready to ship at all times. Par- 
ties wishing to buy will do well to write 
me for special low prices for the next four 
months. 

Mail orders given special attention. 


M. B. WHISNANT, - - HOLLIS, N. C. 


BPetL AP PONIES. 























To the Corn Growers of North 


Carolina:—With the approval of the | 
the Depart- | 


Board of Agriculture, 
ment desires for North 
make an exhibit at 


Carolina 
the 


to 
National 


“orn Exposition to be held at Omaha, 


Neb., December 6-10, 1909. 
We request the corn farmers of 
the State to pay particuar attention 


few handsome, registered Shetlands 
Al guaranteed. 


Montrose Shetland Pony Farm, 


left. 











BILTMORE 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 
NEW SELECTION OF 
Jersey Bulls and Heifer Calves and Bred 
eifers 


Now ready for distributic: 
REASONABLE PRICE». 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Now is the time to send in your Egg orders. 
Send in your order now; have them shipped 
when you want them. Don't be late! Our 
1909 Mating List is yours for the asking. 
Address 


BILTMORE FARMS 
BILTMORE, N. C 


Berkshire Pigs 


I have 25 Pigs for sale, sired by | 
Gentry’s Baron Premier 55, he out of 
Charmers Duke 55, traces on three 
sides to Baron Lee and one side to 
Longfellow. Price of Pigs $5(0. Na- 
tive sheep for sale or exchange. | 
ALEX. D. HUDSON. R. if. D. No. 1, Newberry, S. C. | 


Nothing Better in This ial 
IN HOG FLESH 


than my Duroc-Jersey pigs, from registered | 
stock. Remember I guarantee to please or | 
take pig back, return express gaid. No pig under | 
nine weeks old shipped. Try this breed of | 
hogs for comparison. Price one, $7.50, for two, 
$15.00, for three, $21.00; registered $1.00 extra. 


W. A. THIGPEN, 











Edgecombe Co., Conetoe, N. C. 











Selwyn Farm ™rgreteer 

BE KSHIRES 
Headed by the $1,100.00 Son of Premicr Long- 
fellow 6 LEE’S PREMIER 3D 112763, the 
SHORTEST NOSED AND BEST HEADED Bo AR in 
America. 

We are now booking orders for his pigs of 
both sexes, which are marked just like him; 
or will seli you magnificently bred sows safe 
with pig by him. 

Our herd contains sons and.daughters of 


| the peerless Longfellow 68600, Berryman Duke 
| 72946 (litter mate to Masterpiece 77000) ; 


Pre- 


mier Longfellow’s Rival Duke of 


Oakdale 93955, 

Sows bred to Lee’s Premier 3d 112763, and 
spring pigs of both sexes by Kenilworth Long- 
fellow 104156, Duke of Oakdale 93955; Berryton 
Duke 72946, and Premier Longfellow's Rival 
101678. 

Registered Jerseys for sale at all times. 
Write for descriptive booklet and prices. 

EDGAR B. MOORE, + 
CHARLOTTE, N, 


DUROC SWINE FOR SALE 


The most prolific hogs on earth. Our 
heid average d over I1 pigs to the litte. last 
year. We have the largest and most fash- 
ionably bred herd in the East. Pie Ste 
24 weeks old, sows in pig end hed bo rs 
tor sale, of different blood lines. Send 
‘or literature. The prices are right «nd 
we guaran’ee cati-taction. We sold Mr. 
W.A Thigpen, Conetoe, N. C. his fine 
| herd. LESLIE D KLINE, 


| Shenandoah Valley Stock farm, Vaucluse, Va. 


For Sale 


|Pedigreed Jersey Cattle. 


101678 ; 














Address 


Occoneechee Farm, 


Durham, &. C. 





Southdown Sheep | 


ESSEX PIGS, ANGUS CATTLE. | 
A nice lot of Lambs and Pigs for shipment in | 
May, June and July. One extra nice 2’%-year- | 
old Buil: one registered 6-year-old Cow. Prices | 
reasonable. quality considered. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





For Sale 
Registered Duroc- Jersey Pigs 


E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 














Sunnyside Berkshires. 

We have for sale two boars eight months 
| old, ready for service. They are grandsons of 
Lord Premier 50°01, and of Premier Longfel- 
low—the two greatest boars of the Berkshire 
breed, and the best blooi in America They 
are first class individuals and fit to head any 
herd. Also 15 pigs of the very best breeding. 
Prices reasonable for such stock 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S C. 





Tamworth Pigs, 
Young Jersey Bulls, 
One Dutch Belted Bull, 


FOR SALE, Address 


OCCONEECHEE FARM 





first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
8. H. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, ‘Tenn, 


ROSE DALE HERD OF — 
Aberdeen-Angus 


We have a few young Bulls and Heifers to 














Cartersville, Va. 





! 

Dogs at Auction—I am compelled to sell all my 
fox, cat. deer, coon, and possum hounds and | 
| pups, setters, pointers, collies, fox terr 

| and bull dogs. List tellsall. You get ie 
at your offer. Write 


Kk. F. WILMOTH, Shelbyville, Ky. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 


| for bo -klet and prices. 


\ write your wants. 


offer, and more coming every day. Write us 

Address 

DALE STOCK FARMS, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 


ES. WRIGHT'S Pgland Chinas 


at-home stock for sale. Come to see me, or 
E. S. WRIGHT, 
Sykes, Tenn. 


ROSE 





ES ees ee DURHAM N GC. 

 ] IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
The South S Greatest Herd Stendard Bred er Essex Hogs, 
Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine | Horses, Jersey ;}% Scotch Collie 
Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of | Cattle, Black 4 Dogs 





or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. ©. BrowD 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN V [EW 
FARMS, Robert L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N.C. 





ARROWHEAD FARM 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding 

Sam’! B. Woods, Chariottesvitle 


Pigs and Lambs for Sale. 
Berkshire Pigs and Shropshire Lambs. 
from Registered stock. Seach, Address 


Oak Ridge Stock Farm, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Virginia 
Babess 3 





All 








~ BA R GS a , NI 
Jester,” 


Aberdeen Angus Bull, * Marlboro’ f 
2 1-2 years old—fine beast, and_ best strain 
Berkshire boar pigs. Ali fine pedigrees. 

. H. NE WTON, Bennettsville. 5. C. 
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With Our Rural 


ted for the N.C. R. L 
Rocky Point, N. C., 


Cond Carriers’ 


Association by Ed. D. Pearsall, Cor. Secretary, 
to whom ali communications should be addressed. 


Letter Carriers. 














MR. PEARSALL’S HISTORIC TER- | 


RITORY. 


How Rocky Point Got It’s Name, and 
How the Whites Got Chief Ga- 
poni’s Lands. 


Dear Brother and Sister Carriers: 
I am going to try to get up an ex- 


perience meeting to see if we can’t 
get thawed out and make things live- 
ly again. So here goes for the first 
installment. 


I leave the office at 10 a. m. My 


first patron is Tom Brown, not of 
“Rugby,” though I have so named his 
box. Mr. Brown is a large lettuce, 
radish and strawberry grower. His 


fields look beautiful with the differ- 
ent shades of green. His old Brownie 
cow brought him a pair of calves re- 
cently-—-something unusual. Next 
come the Nixons, whose box I have 
dubbed ‘“‘Nickleby.’’ They live among 
the peanut fields and are successful 
colored farmers. Now I strike the 
colored farmers, some of whom read 
daily papers and some tri-weeklies— 
some own their homes and are good, 
honest citizens. Thence I strike those 


old plantations known as_ Lane’s, 
Clayton Creek, Mosely Hall, Moore- 
town, named for the original owners 


who first explored and settled on the 
northeast Cape Fear River. It is es- 
timated that enough peanuts have 
been raised on these lands to cover 
the surface of same ten feet deep. 
Anyway, itis a beautiful sight at har- 
vest time to see the thousands of pea- 
nut stacks and the crows, jackdaws 
and blackbirds alighting on them 
after their tithe (and they are going 
to have it). This is stock law terri- 
tory. The hogs are turned on after 
harvest is over and from them we get 
those delicious sausages and peanut 
hams, 

Now we come to Lane’s Ferry—a 
beautiful place on the river where 
the first explcrers up the river, dur- 
ing the 17th century landed on a 
large rock—-hence the name, Rocky 
Point—ate their dinner and found a 
peaceful tribe of Indians, known as 
the Burrgaws, with Chief Gaboni, 
made a_ treaty, purchased lands, 
built colonial homes. From these 
homes came the Lillingtons, Moores, 
Ashes, Cowans, Moseleys, DeRossets, 
Hyrnes, Swans, Cutlors, Hills, Walk- 
ers, McRees, and others who helped 
to make history in those days—and 
whose descendants, though seattered, 
are prominent in the councils of 
State and Nation. This is really his- 
toric ground, and was the center of 
political activity both State and Na- 
tional during the period immediately 
preceding the Revolutionary War. 


other battlefields. But I must close, 
though this experience extends only 
over thre and one-half miles of my 
twenty-four, with something inter- 
esting all the way, and when some- 
one else gives in his experience, why 
I may come again. 

BE. D. PEARS 


P. S.—-I came near forgetting to 
state that on Mr. Brown’s place is 
the old Col. George Moore fort, the 
outlines of which show very plainly. 
[t was erected to keep off the Indians 
and embraces about one acre of 
ground. 


ALL. 


Before those early colonists settled 
they bought from Chief Gaboni for a 
few hatchets and beads all the land 
a skein of silk would surround. Old 
Gabe thought he was making a 
mighty deal, but when the skein was 
unraveled it took in some of Rocky 
Point’s most fertile acres, as the 
blazes on the ancient gums and pop- 
lars attest to this day. Thus they ef- 
fected a ‘‘Queen Dido’s trade’ when 
she bought the site of Carthage with 
what a bullock’s hide would cover. I 
am indebted to tradition, my fish-fer- 
tilized imagination, and to the evi- 
dent facts of the old fort and blazed 
trees for this information. 
By De Ps 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raleigh, N. C., May 29 1909. 
‘otton, best grades 11%to11'4 
Vf grades 10 010% 














RICHMOND TOBACCO MARKET. 


Reported by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco, 
Strips, Stems and pon 









































Brigh 
_ Wrappers Fillers 
‘ommon . | 7@ : 
Vedium 9 
ih ee eee 11 Gis 
Cutters Smokers 
“OWHMOM cosucucussscocces }10 @12 | 5 @6 
Magli. ccccecacsvevoanes {12 @13 | 6 @9 
1 epeinanns anata 113 @30_| 9 @10 
Sun- cured Dark- fired 
ommon 5 @7 
Medium . 7 @9 
THORN ecco wsteuteawot odotds 9 @ie 
CHARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 
Charleston, S. C., May 29, =, 
D, S.C. R. Sides, packed-......- 0%4 
D. S. Bellies, packed .... ...... 11 
..S; Gatti cocce sea waweoes 814 
Butter—Creamery................. 30 
a as to size and 
15% 
11% 
$1.75 
1.75 
Hay—Timothy ..-. ---- 9to100 
a white sage 92 
Corn. OD dncuunansens exdene 90 
On tieees WO screedscnsascae 68 
UIE 22 oo" Wate tatu ddeaneedesnnes 


Feed—Cracked corn ,per bushel .. 
Coro chop. per 100 pounds --.---- 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds ~... 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds 
Middlings, per 100 pounds. 
Hulls. per 100 pounds --...-- 

tive Flour—Sacked, per bushel... 
‘otton Ties—Pieced 





Fie RGSSSSSEBRB 


RHebundled..  .snccccccs ae 

i eae 

BAINES DOUNOS oo. cncn concccae 

®lour—Spring wheat patent-...-- $6.50 to 6.75 
WGSGMbrcu conn akesdcuasn si eeshaas 6 25 to 6.50 
Straight 6.00 to 6.25 
(RGIGE osiiccsccncacnnnnacencwouses 5.25 to 5.50 





NEW YORK PRODUCE MARKET. 


New York, May 29, 1909. 

The demand for new Southern po- 
tatoes has been active and although 
receipts have been quite free, the 
market shows no accumulation. Flor- 
ida white No. 1 are worth $3@4.50 
per barrel; Ga., $3@3.75; S. C., $3 
@3.50; Southern red, $2.50@4.00; 
culls, $1.25@1.75. Sweets $1@2 
per basket. Corn shows rather poor 


FING 


Kk don’t ask you to take our word | 

for the durability of Congo. We | 

give you a genuine Surety Bond 
issued by the National Surety Compa- 
Dy, giving you absolute protection and 
the certainty of satisfaction, 

This Surety Bond is wrapped with ev- 
ery roll of Congo. On our three-ply 
grade it guarantees the roofing for 10 
years. There is no catch about it. The 
bond means that we have satisfied the 
National Surety Company tbat we will 
stand by the provisions of the guaran- 
tee; and if we should fail to do so, the 
loss will fall on them. 

This SURETY Bond is as good as a 
Government Bond. 


WITH 


ef eae ene 


% 


Mean 


Congo on your roof, and the 


you are absolutely 


bond in your safe, 
protected. 








A SURETY BOND 





WITH EVERY ROLL 


IF Congo was made of paper it would 
still be the best roofing to buy with 
such a guarantee, for the guarantee 
means that we will keep you satisfacto- 
rily roofed for ten years, and that is 
what you want. 

But of course Congo is not made of 
paper, but of such durable, waterproof 
materials that there will be no trouble 
or complaint during the ten years, Ifit 
were not the Surety Company wouldn’t 
guarantee it. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Let us send you a sample of Congo, 
together with a copy of the Guarantee 
Bond, Both free on request. 

UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 

Successors to Buchanan-Foster Co. 
587 West Fnd Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago. San Francisco. 








Florida stock. Cabbages have slight- 
ly declined under heavy supply and 
are worth 50@75c. per crate for N. 
C., S. C., and Va. Eastern Shore will 


fetch 60@80c. Beets; N. C., per 
100, $1@3. Old carrots steady on a 
basis of $1.50@2 per bbl. for wash- 
ed. Cucumbers are worth from 75c. 
@$1.50 per basket. Celery, Fla., 
per case, $1@2. Cauliflower, Nor- 
folk, per basket, $1@1.50. Chicory, 
per bbl., $2@2.50. Eggplant, $1.25 
@2 per box. Kale, per bbl., 30@ 
50ec. Southern lettuce, per basket, 
25@50c. Peppers, $1@1.75 _ per 


earrier, Parsnips, $1.25@1.50. Pars- 
ley, $1@83 per bbl. Rhubarb, $1@2 
per 100 bunches. Radishes, 25@ 
50c. per 100 bunches. String beans 
Fla., wax, per basket, 75c.@ $1.75, 
and the same for N. C.; green, 25c. 
less. Spinach, per bbl., 50@75c. 
Squash, yellow crook-neck, 50c.@ $1 
per box, Fla. Turnips, 25@75c. per 


100 bunches. Fancy Fla. tomatoes, 
ner carrier, $2.25@2.75; choice, 
$1.50@2. 


ROOFING 


Double Flint-Coated Roofing 


Sanded both sides) 
1 ply at $1. Se 2 ply at $2.25; 3 ply at $2.70 
per square. 


“ELECTROID” 
Rubber Roofing 


(Smooth Finish) 
1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 
per square. 


“UNIVERSAL” 
Gravel Surface 


(Washed Sea Gravel) 
One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 


The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

The prices named include sufficient Large- 
Headed Galvanized Nails and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in the core of each 
roll, to properly lay the same, 


We Prepay Freigkt to your Railroad Station 


We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economical. 

Samples and Catalog ‘F’’ mailed free for the 
asking. 


Carolina Portland Cement Company 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Met our Prices Cement Lime. Plaster. &o.. &¢ 








FARMERS’ -- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week: two weeks. 6 cents a word: 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month. 12c; three 
months. 30 cents: six months, 55 cents: one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
parate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost 8480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less tha= $1 




















For Sale—300 bushels peas. 
Kemp. Byron, Ga, 


Apply W. B. 





Potato slips for sale at $1 per 1,000, by W. J. 
Deal, Maiden, N. C. 





Norton Yam sweet potato gags at $1.25 per 
1000, by W. S. Loftin, Bowden, 





For Sale—20 graded three-fourths Rambouil- 
letsheep, cheap. P. D. Maree, Cordesville, 8. C. 





Fine mixed peas. Quick purchasers lots 1 to 
300 bushels $1.25, f. o- b. Raeford, N.C. Moore 
Supply House. 





Farm for sale.—90 acres, Orange County. 
Good valu» Ask for particulars. R. E. 
Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 





The Fishel White Plymouth Rock eggs, $1.00 
for 15. Eggs and stock at all times. J. M. 
Sewell, Hogainesville, Ga. 

Sweet Potato Plants— Nancy Halls, $1.50 
thousand; Norton Yams, $1.00 thousand. 

G. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. C. 








Victorias and Yorkshire. 
$5.00 each. $8.00 per pair. 
Mooresville, N. C 


One litter each 
Quick sale. 
S. A. Laurance, 





Altamont Range—Purebred Polled Angus 
cattle, Angora goats and Berkshire pigs. 
A. M. Worden, Tullahoma, Tenn. 





Magnificent Combination Farm, three hun- 
dred acres for sale, a bargain. My reason for 
selling, timber business consumes my time. 
F. D. Wilson, Chase City, Va. 





Black Minorcas, (Northup) 
White Wyandottes (Fishel). Black Fatled 
Japanese Bantams. All fine layers. Eggs 15 
for $1.00. W. L. Boatright, Hickory, N. C. 


Single Comb 





Standard bred Buff Rocks. Bred for size 
and trap-nested for eggs. Two acres free 


range. Cocks won first and second at Hernd- 
ly, Va. Eggs $2.00, $2.50 per setting. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, BE kK. Mor is. Orange, Va. 


(State Vice-Pres. Buff Rock Ciub.) 





Imported Large Yorkshire sows in farrow, 
service boars and pigs, and Essex pigs. Thor- 
oughbred Angora goats. One each right hand 
Avery and Rock Island, and Reversible Chat- 
tanooga Dise plows. McCormic Binder, Large 
Feed Cutter. All first class condition. Re- 
cleaned Clay, Black, Whippoorwill peas cheap. 
J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C 


15 Gents a Rod| 


For a 22-inch Hog Fence; 16¢ for 

26-inch; 19e for Si-inch; 23 1-26 3 

for 84-inch; 2ie for a 47-inch ‘| 
Fence. 60-inch Poultry 

Fence 8ie. Lowest prices ever 

made. Sold on 30 Th trfel. 

Catalog free. Write for 















































quality and quotations are unsteady 





At this place these is a large 
Shingle mill, cotton gin, phosphate 
lime factory, limestone quarry and 
general store on the river banks. 
Thousands of shad are annually 
Caught here, besides perch, German 
Carp, rock fish, sturgeon, and that 
most gamey and toothsome black 
bass. Our government has acted 
wisely in having the Fish Commis- 
Sion to stock this river with fry of 
Shad, carp and black bass, and the 
Increase denotes that it pays to farm 
In the water as well as on land. Fish 
are said to be good brain food. I 
am fond of them and eat a good 
Many, but I never thought they add- 
ed much to the gray matter, but I 
do know they are bony—and like 
produc like—-hence my natural 
lean co} ion, so apparent. 

: \ct the river lies ‘Lillington 
ta . ir home of General Lilling- 

» the hero of Moore’s Creek and 


at about $1@2.50 per 100 ears for 


When writing advertisers, 
mention this paper. 


please : 


| 
! 








KITSELIOAN ag 
fy Box 84 ND. 
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@- THE POULTRY YARD. -© | 











Preparation for the Moulting Season. 





Separate Males From the Hens, 
Animal Food, Greens and Grit-—Shade Also Necessary, 


HE TIME OF YEAR will soon 
aR be here when we must think 
Ne of the comfort of our birds if 
We expect them to pass through the 
moult in the best possible condition. 
It is perhaps impossible for me or 
any one to say that any special way 
is absolutely the best, so I will only 
speak of what I have found through 
experience to be the best. 

One of the first things to do is to 
separate your male birds from the 
tock and give the hens all the room 
possible. If yarded, cut out all the 
birds that are not up to the require- 
ments of your flock, and market 
them; this will leave you more room. 
If on range, this does not matter 
much. Having separated the males 
from the hens, provide a good, com- 
fortable coop for them, then give the 
hens a good cool place to roost at 
night, and have plenty of shade dur- 
ing the day. 

If one hag particular birds that are 
wanted for shows, it is a good plan 
to give them eggs and let them hatch 
and brood chickens in July and Au- 
gust. This gives them rest and they, 
seem to moult out brighter and 
quicker. Of course, this is impossi- 
ble with the non-sitting breeds. As 
to feed, I find a whole-grain ration 
with an occasional mash, say twice a 
week, brings very good results. For 

‘ grain I use oats, cracked corn and 
wheat. These with meat of some 





|} kind make up the ration for sum- 


Feed Liberally and Have 


mer. I use a little buckwheat, mil- 
let and barley when I can get them. 
My feed is usually about one-half 
oats, the other half cracked corn and 
wheat mixed. 

The meat I find very essential. It 
may be given in the form of green 
cut bone, meat scraps or meat meal. 
The latter will need to be fed in the 
mash, but the other can be fed in 
troughs or dishes, just as they are, 
and should be given to the fowls at 
least three times a week. Of course, 
you must bear in mind that green 
food must be given, and it is better 
when the birds can get it themselves. 
If they are yarded and cannot, then 
it must be provided in some other 
way. 

Grit and shells are always needed, 
as is also plenty of good fresh water, 
{n the mash for fowls in moult, I 
use a little cottonseed meal, about a 
handful to three quarts of the dry 
mash. 

The mash should consist of bran, 
corn meal and middlings, fed dry 
though mixing them into a crumbly 
state with sour or fresh milk, or 
even water. 

White birds will moult out whiter 
if kept in the shade, and any bird 
will feel better and be happier if it 
has good shade to get under on a 
hot day. UNCLE JO. 








Does It Pay to MaKe Late Hatches? 





Conditions Under Which It Will Pay to Set the Hens at This 


Season—Care of the 


Messrs, Editors: Again the ques-} 
tion arises, “Shall eggs be set so as! 
to hatch after the middle of June?’’ | 

To this question there are two an-| 
swers. It does pay to make late! 
hatches if you have not hatched a} 
sufficient number to fill your require- 
ments both for layers and for stock 
for your fall trade. ‘ But if, on 
the other hand, you have a sufficient | 


number on hand, then it does not] qamage even if they are placed in the 


pay to make late hatches. The late 
hatched chicks are more easily set 
back by the hot weather prevailing at 
this season of the year, than those 
which were hatched at an earlier 
date, for those are more advanced in 
growth and are far more able to 
withstand the heated term. The 
zreatest danger that besets the late- 
hatched chick is the red mite, and 
if we wish to avoid them we must 
keep up a constant warfare on them. 
If the eggs are to be incubated un- 
der hens, care must be taken to see 
that they are well dusted two or 
three times during the hatch with in- 
sect powder. A good dust box would 
be advisable, so that she could take 
a dust bath each time she leaves her 


Late-Hatched Chicks 


sure that they have ample shade 
and protection from the sudden 
showers that are prevalent at this 
season of the year. Try to keep them 
apart from the earlier-hatched chicks 
so that they will not have to struggle 
along with their stronger brothers. 

If possible, place these late-hatched 
chicks in brood coops along the edge 
of a cornfield; they will not do much 


home garden. Give them the best 
food and attention possible; dry food 
by all means, and if they cannot get 
a plentiful supply of natural animal 
food, meat food in some form should 
be provided. And if these late- 
hatched chicks are given proper at- 
tention, these birds should begin lay- 
ing along about the last of December 
or the first of January. Some of 
these late-hatched chicks will even be 


in the pink of condition for the late 
poultry shows. 
C. P. MILLER. 





Some Cheap but Serviceable Poultry 
Houses. 


Messrs. Editors: Nineteen years 
ago when we were married we com- 
menced raising poultry for sale. As 
I had several years of experience as 
a farm hand, I had learned that 
hens do not care how a house looks. 
Just so it is comfortable, they will 
lay eggs and sit any time. We rent- 
ed land and had no money to start 
with, so could not build costly 
houses. Straw and corn fodder were 
plentiful, so we set posts in the 
ground and framed, then roofed 
with straw and sided with fodder. 
We fed plenty of oats and corn, 
kept the fowls free from lice, and 
they made us money. 

Three years ago we came South, 
bought land and were still too poor 
to build nice poultry houses. Now 
we set posts and frame to them, and 
roof with any thing that will turn 
water. Split out pine slats and side 
close enough to keep out the o’pos- 
sums and skunks, tack on sacks to 
break the wind in winter, keep the 
sheds clean, feed the flock well and 
keep them free from lice and give 


plenty of clean water, and_ they 
make uS money. 

Not much secret about that. Any 
one can do it. R. IRION. 








COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS !! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - 
Prices Redaced One Halt Remainder of 
Season. Eggs trom my first prize winning 


R. C. Rhode Island Reds, $1.25 per 15; pen No. 
2, 75¢ per'lS. Stock for sale. Catalog iree. 


Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Landis, N.C. 


of my “Snow-Flake” Strain 
for Sale at $1.00 each. 


of S.C. White Leghorn Breeding Hens 
world’s greatest laying strain 


EGGS §1.00 per 16. The 
°C. L. HIGBEE, Greensboro, N.C. 


Haley, Tenn. 











S. C. Rhode Island Reds—Pure Bred ~~ 
After May the first I will sell Eegs from my 


|| 








Where to Buy 








Poultry and Eggs. 











best matings at $2.00 for 15, and from select 
utility matings at $1.00 for 15. Utility fowls 


forsale. , W. FRIDDLE, Stokesdale, N. C. 





PAD DA 
EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


S. C. White and brown jeg. 
horns. White Wyandottes 
B P. Rocks, Houdans, | lack 
Minoreas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. c 
Large Pekin Duck kiggs 
$1.25 for 13. iia 
Send for folder; it's free, 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D, 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. 0, 





Bargain Sale! 


Whit? Wyandotte Hens at 
$1.50 and $2.00 each. 

All this years breeders must 
go to make room for young 
stock. 

This is a great opportunity to 
get the best for practically 
nothing. 
First come, first served. 


EVELYN HEIGHTS FARM, 


W. W. THOMAS, PRor., 
Catlett, Virginia. 


Page Valley Poultry Farm 





Has a grand lot of breeding birds, 
and will fill your orders with fertile 
eggs at the following prices: 

158. C. W. or Brown Leghorn Eggs 
90c.; 30 eggs $1.50; 15 R. C. Brown or 
7 S. C. Buff Leghorn Eggs $1; 30 eggs 
tho id R. or S.C. Black Minorcas or Anconas, 
31,25; 30 eggs $2; 15 Buff Orpingtons, R. I. Reds, 
W hite Buff, S. Lace or Partridge Wyandottes, 
$1.15; 30 eggs $2: 15 Barred P. Rock $1; 30 eggs 
31.80, or $5 per 100. Order from this ad. and 
get my handsome catalogue of 25 varieties 
free. Light and Dark Brahmas, 15 eggs $1.25. 
Some stock forsale. Ten guod Duroc service 
Boars and a lot of pigs eligible to registration. 
Cc. L. SHENK, Luray, Va. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Barred Rock, White and Buff 
Rocks, Partridge White, Buff and Silver 
Wyandottes, R. I. Reds, Black Langshans, 
Light Brahmas, Black Minorcas, White and 
Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15, $2 for 30, 8 
for 50, $6 for 100. Will exchange Kggs for Field 
Peas. A hatch of two-thirds guaranteed or 
order duplicated at half price. 

OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 


GEER’S EGGS HATCH 
Best Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I, Reds and Brown 
Leghorn eggs $1.50 for 15; $2.50 for 30 eggs. Cir- 
cular free. Address H. B. GEER, 
NASHVILLE, Tenn, 


18 Popular Varieties Purebred Poultry. 
Eggs $1.00 per sittir z. Catalogue free. 


J. T. YODER, Hickory, N. C., 
Route No. 1. 

















McCUE’S “RINGLET” 


Barred Plymouth Rocks. 


Again winners in strongest competition. 
Richmond, Dec. 1908, Ist Cockerel, 3rd and 
5th Cock, 5th Pullet. Washington, Jan.. 
1909, 2nd Cockerel, 3rd Pullet. Most excel- 
lent layers, large, vigorous and beautiful. 
Good breeding Cockerels, $2 to $4 each. 


SPLENDID BARGAINS 


In Pullets—$1.00, $1.50 and $2.00 each. 
EGGS—from grand yards—headed by 
prize winners, $1.50, $2.00, $2 50 and $4 00 per 
15. You may get a prize-winner out'of 
one setting. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


LESLIE H. McCUE, 
BOX 8, - - AFTON, -. VIRGINIA. 














Are .You Intereste 


in raising poultry, live ; 








stock, produce, fruit, hon- 
ey, or other farm products? 
If so, send ten cents fora 





A : Months 
3-months’ trial subscrip- Trial 
tion to the “RURAL FARMER.” Subscription 

| 
It Tells You LJ0c 





all about farm cultivation, orcharding, live 
stock and poultry breeding. How to market 
crops successfully, informs you how to_ ship, 
ack, crate, billand get returns. ‘‘RURAL 
MER” columns are rich in things you 
should know. Three Months for 10 cents. 
Published weekly~50 cents per year; 3 years 
for $1.00, or $1.00 per year for club of 3 persons. 


**RURAL FARMER,” # 























Kaa 





nest. Another thing to avoid at this 
season of the year, if the chickens 
are to be raised in brooders, is the 
danger of overheating them. 

Even the brooders at this season of 
the year needs extra attention. See 
that they are clean; one of the best 
cleansers is a plentiful supply of 
whitewash to which has been added 
a small portion of crude carbolic 
acid. 

We will now 
hatch is off, so we will give both the 
hen and the little chicks a liberal 
dusting with some good lice powder 
and get them out on the grassy 
range as soon as possible. But be 





| 
suppose that the 











| ¥ a 
Hi. C. Phelps 


















THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., 


| 
| 
| 





448. 3rd Street, + Philadelphia, Pa. 














P™~Let Me Pay the Postage on 
“My Big Free Buggy Book to You 


Though these books cost me 8c each for postage alone, yet I'll gladly send you one free because I 
want you to know about Split Hickory Vehicles—made-to-order—sold direct from factory to you at 
home on 30 Days’ Free Road Test—guaranteed 2 years. 


Book Tells How I Save You $26.50 on Split Hickory Buggies 


—tells why I can save it to you and just where the saving comes in—also tells how I save you at the same ratio on over 100 styles of Split Hic! 
Vehicles—more vehicles than you could see in 10 big store rooms, Better send for this book, sit down of an evening and look it ove lt 
of actual photographs of Vehicles and Harness of every description. It’s my latest and best book—for 1909—and it’s truly a Buggy Buyers’ Guid: 
It not only gives descriptions and prices in detail, but also tells how good vehicles are made—why they are better made my 
way—all running parts made of second growth Shellbark Hickory, split with the grain, not sawed across it, 
4thus giving extrastrength and long wearing qualities. 
Sheldon Genuine French joint automobile springs, making the easiest riding buggy on the market— 
even riding over rough roads is a pleasure with a Split Hickory.” 
Buying direct from the factory brings you in touch with the people who make your vehicle. My 
two years’ guarantee is to you direct—my 30 Days’ Free Road Test is to you direct—my price to you 
direct—no roundabout transaction as when buying through a dealer—keep the dealer's profit to buy other 
things with—all meaning a big saving and more satisfaction to you, 
Will you let me mail you the book? Will you write for it today. Address me personally 


H. C. Phelps, President, 


STATION 372, 


It tells about one of my latest features— 
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Some Things to Do in the Garden 
Just Now. 





Wan) LA NT A ROW of snap beans, 
and as soon as these are fairly 
S~} up, plant another row, and 


keep this up till a month before frost 
may be expected. In this way you 
can keep up a regular succession for 
the table all summer and fall, and 
when you have a lot of beans ready 
for the table and frost is threatened, 
gather them and put them in stone 
jars in strong brine. Then you can 
take them out at any time during the 
winter and soak over night and have 
them about as good as fresh ones. 

Plant Valentine, as a _ rule, for 
green-podded beans, and Tait’s Silver 
Wax for yellow-podded beans. 


Plant sweet corn in a similar way 
for a constant selection, making the 
last planting of Country Gentleman 
the first of August. With one of the 
portable canning outfits you can can 
all surplus fruits and vegetables. To 
have the best sweet corn you should 
save your own seed, for the lack of 
success in the South with sugar corn 
comes from the general planting of 
seed sold by the seedsmen which is 
grown in Nebraska as a rule, and is 
not acclimated to Southern condi- 
tions. The Country Gentleman is 
the earliest sweet corn that will do 
well in the South, but for the main 
crop plant Giant, Stowell’s Evergreen 
or Mammoth. Then select your own 
seed and you will find it improve 
every year, if you select plants for 
seed and do not use merely the re- 
fuse from that taken for the table. 


In like manner save tomato seed 
from the best plants. Especially 
where the Southern blight, the bac- 
terial blight that causes the whole 


plant to collapse over-night, is pre- 
valent, take seed from plants that 
have succeeded where others wilted 
alongside of them, and thus get a 
resistant strain. 

Plant some tomato seed about the 
last of May to have some late plants 
to succeed the early ones, which are 
apt to fail in the hot weather early 


in July. Then, having a large lot of 
well grown green tomatoes when 
frost threatens, gather them and 
Wrap each in paper as the Florida 
tomatoes are wrapped, and store in 
boxes or crates in a cool place and 


bring a few out at a time into a warm 


Ttoom to ripen. I have had tomatoes 
in this way for slicing till middle of 
January. 

It is useless to try to have green 


peas of the garden varieties after the 
early sowing, but you can plant Pre- 
Mium Gem peas in mid-August and 


rows with seed, will make nice sets 
for fall planting. I planted last fall 
sets of Tait’s Queen, and have been 
eating them since early March, and 
now, May 7th, they are very good 
sized onions. 

{ plant bush Lima beans between 
the onions and have the ground oc- 
cupied for the summer after the on- 
ions are off. In a small garden I 
set my tomato plants two feet apart 
and train to single stalks on chicken 
wire netting. This netting can be 
had very cheaply in various widths, 
and is nice for English peas or the 
pole Lima beans, the six foot width 
being sufficient for the Lima beans. 

One of my neighbors has an arbor 
Over a walk with chicken wire 
stretched on sides and top, and plants 
Lima beans to run over the whole 
and gets great crops in a small space. 

I have found it better in the South 
to buy small celery plants from the 
Northern seedsmen the last of May 
or early June and set them two or 


; three inches apart in rows a foot 


apart on a rather shady place, but 
not under trees, and keep them well 
watered during the hot weather, cut- 
ting the tops off two or more times, 
and thus have strong plants for set- 
ting late in August, which is as early 
as they should be set in the South 
outside of the mountains, for we 
cannot blanch celery here in hot 
weather. 

As my garden is small, I find that 
it is better to buy some plants like 


celery, egg plants and peppers than 


to raise them. I had nine varieties 
of egg plant seed sent me from 
France a few days ago. But it is en- 
tirely too late to test them this sea- 
son, as the plants should have been 
started under glass six weeks ago. 

I get potted egg plants from Phil- 
adelphia cheaper than I can grow 
them without a greenhouse. Egg 
plants and peppers should not be set 
till the soil ig finally warm. The 
Black “Beauty is about the best egg 
plant I know, and the Neopolitan 
pepper is the best sweet pepper for 
pickles. For a hot pepper, plant the 
Tabasco. These are very small pods, 
but wonderfully prolific. I have had 
Tabasco peppers grow six feet tall in 
Raleigh. A few of the pods in vine- 
gar will be hot enough for any one, 
and a very little will go a great ways. 

On the Eastern shore of Maryland 
and in Delaware there are thousands 
of acres of tomatoes grown for the 





canning factories, and the only varie- 
ity used is the Stone. Nearly every 
farmer grows five to ten acres as 
there is a canning house at every 








Vineless Sweet Potatoes 

The best grown are the Yellow Vineless. I 
| have them, and after May ist will have for 
sale Slips from this variety; $1.50 per 1,000. Have 
reduced the price of R. I. Red Eggs to $1. per 
15. A strong chick from nearly every egg; try 
them and be convinced. Oak Hill Poultry 
Farm, Wyatt, N.C. 


| FAMOUS IRON PEAS. 


Buy from the grower and be sure you get 
|} the genuine. $2.00 per bushel f. 0. b. cars at 
Double sacked. J.C. FOWKE, 





| Baldock. 


the railroads. 


on this peninsula, 
climate seem to especially favor the 


tomato. The farmers sell to the fac- 
tories at $8 to $9 per ton. 
W. F. MASSEY. 





STRIPED CUCUMBER BEETLES. 


How to Protect Melon and Cucumber 
Vines From These Insects. 


I enclose you a few bugs that 
are eating my cantaloupes and 


watermelons. Please let me 
know what I might do to kill 
them. UO. 2, BB. 


(Answer by Prof. R. W. Harned.) 


These insects are known as striped 
cucumber beetles. They are proba- 
bly the most injurious insect pests 
attacking cucumber, squash and 
melon plants. There are a number 
of methods used to combat them, but 
where they are abundant it will pay 
you to try several remedies at once. 

Paris green is not entirely satis- 
factory, but will usually kill a large 
number of the beetles. A spray is 
made by using 1 pound of Paris 
green and 1% pounds of fresh 
slaked or quick lime to 100 or 150 
gallons of water. This should be 
thoroughly mixed and sprayed on 
every part of the plant. It should be 
repeated once a week and after every 


numerous. Arsenate of lead, or ‘‘dis- 
parene,’’ London purple, arsenate of 


copper (Scheele’s green) or any oth- 
arsenical poison will do about as well 
as Paris green. 


with Bordeaux mixture for 
nose, mildew or other diseases, it is 
very easy to simply add 1 pound of 
Parig green to every 150 gallons of 
this mixture. 

Refuse tobacco dust. sprinkled 
on the plants in the early morning 
when they are moist acts as a repel- 
lant and drives the beetles away. This 
is considered one of the best reme- 
dies. 

Some benefit may be derived by 
growing beans with melons or cu- 
cumbers in alternate rows. The beans 
are planted first and the beetles con- 
gregate upon them and are not so 
likely to damage the young cucurbits. 
Some relief is also to be obtained by 
planting an excess of seed so as to 
distribute the attack. After the 
plants have made a good start the 
hills may be thinned to the desired 
number. 

In some sections the young plants 
are screened by frames covered with 
gauze of some sort. These keep the 
beetles from reaching the plants. 





railroad station and many away from 
The bulk of the to-,; 
mato pack in this country is grown | 
where soil and | 


rain if the beetles continue to be | 


If you are spraying your plants, 
anthrac- | 





FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN 
GROWING GOOD PECAN TREES 


But the stock must be reliable—that’s vital. Our 


| 

| 

| | Pecan trees are grown in the best section of the 

| Pecan belt, by aspecialist with a successful record. 
Pee ans have a fine future—nuts popular, bring 

| good prices; the ti my in are at demand. Now’s 

| | just the time to start a gr a 

| Write for free illustes ated booklet on Southern 

| fruit- be aring trees. We guarantee a ‘“* square 


deal’ 


replace any tree that isn't right. 


JEFFERSON NURSERY CO. 
Box A-28 








Monticello, Florida 








PLANTS FOR SALE 


| COLLARDS: North Carolina Short Stem. 
| POTATO SLIPS: Norton Yam. 
Price, $1.50 per 1000. Write for special 
prices on large lots. 


HIGH CREST TRUCK FARM, 
G. L. B. PENNY, Prop.. 
R. 1, Raleigh, N. C. 








Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


PRICES RIGHT. CATALOGUE FREE, 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 


MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their sup- 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
a good market. If you want a good house to 
| look after your interest, write to 


Hewitt & Company, 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
10 KE. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 


Sweet Potato Slips 


f §lt matters not where you live. You 
|can raise Sweet Potatoes from my 
famous slips. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


a ATL, 


TREES. SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 


BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


FARM USES 


of CARBOLINEUM are completely explained in. 
t BULLETIN 26 

covering Kinds and Habits of Lice—The eare 
of Silos, Preservative Treatment of Shingles 
and Fence Posts, and the Care of Fruit and 
Shade Trees. Mailed free upon request. 
End-sed b» U. S. Department of Agricuiture. 
CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 

307 WEsT BROAUWAY, NEW YORK. 





















The only Glass Valve Pamp—never 
sticks — never fails— always read 

8 Als) HAY TOOLS, Barn D 
Hangers, Hay Rack C lamps. 
Write today for Circulars and Prices. 
F.K. Myers & Bro., 49Orange St., Ashland, 0, 0, 
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National 


121 N. Caroline Street 





Barnwell Co. 


Baldock, 8S. C. 





FRUIT, VEGETABLE and SYRUP CANS 


The best and cheapest place to buy 
Cans, Labels, Fixtures and Supplies. 


Send for Price List To-Day 


Can Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 











THE RANEY CANNERS 





Are famous throughou 
ex periment, 











have fine peas in the cool weather of 
the fall, and the first light frost will 
do them no harm. The Alaska pea 
can be planted in September and 
Make a crop, but the Gem is far bet- 
ter quality, 

As the early crops are past, always 
get some crop on the ground at once, 
and do not let the garden run to 
Weeds and dead corn stalks, as we 
too often see. 

In July you ean sow parsnips and | 
Salsify, and once you get good crops 
of these you will get fond of them in | 
Winter, for they make their best | 
Srowth {n fall and winter, and can | 
be left Where they grew, and will | 
Make up for the usual lack of fresh 
vegetables in winter. | 

Late last summer I sowed some | 
Half Long carrots, and pulled them | 
found the and till last of March, and | 

n Sweet and good especial- 
ly in soups. 
oo eed sown now very thick- 

%» IN fac 


, almost filling narrow fur- 


Write today for FREE 
| Ulusirated Literature to 





t the Coustry. 


We supply everything you "need in the basiness - - - 
THE RANEY CANNER COMPANY, Chapel 


CANNING MACHINES 


Fifteen years experience has made them perfect. 
but buy THE CANNER WITH THE REPUTA TION 


Don’t 


Let us send you our catalog. 
mash, HN. C. 


“SAVE THE WASTE AND TURN ITINTO WEALTH” 
by using MODERN HOME CANNER METHODS. 
Sizes to Factory Plants. 


MODERN CANNER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn., Dept. ' 


Family 
Cans, Labels and complete supplies, 


“USES TIN OR GLASS CANS.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. [Thursday, June 3, 1909. 
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; ‘Best Ginning 
PaO detin aerinc wits, Sena Erez Most Cotton 


best of reasons why you should bale the hay you have to 
sell. 


There’s a larger demand for it. It brings a better price. 4 : Pegies: rd Hy S 
It is easier to handle. AY 


And you should bale it your self rather th in hire it done be- The perfect principle of the 
cause the mone y 4 ou Would pay thecontr ict baler eats a big ~~ % xe . 
hole in your profits C MUNGER System Gins gives the 
You have the ‘time to do your own baling. You have idle == . eo ant. ha week 
horses in the fall “ane early winter to ft rnish the power. And , ae \ ; grower more profit to the acre; the 


you have enough help, or nearly enough hel p, on the farm to 


eae, ginner more bales to the day. Close 

operate the press. All you need is a good reliable hay press. ie ginning, st vady running and. greatest 

I. H. C. PULL-POWER PRESSES =4 profits are certain characteristics of the 
DO GOOD oem <K AND FAST WORK 


. os, 

Buy one of the strong steel and iron I. H. C. presses this % a 
year, and if you have ai ynsiderable amount of hay tobale, it ma Xe 
will save you its cost the first season. And you will havea reli- 
able press for many seasons to come. f 

I 


H. C. presses make you independent of the contract baler. wae \ hi The Perfect System 
They are specially valuable tothe average farmer and hay 5 


raiser because they are operate d with small forces, at no expense for power, 


| NA T/~TD A ‘ 
N forces, at no expense for The famous MUNGECK System is 
andthe work can be done at times when there is little else for either man or . Pa v3 

horses to do. These presses w il bale your hay, straw or anything else you a Saving of time and power, and will han- 
have to bale into solid, compact and uniform I The one-hor se press, an 


ideal baler for small hay raisers, turns out “Lxi8- in ch bales. Under average ‘ dle cotton too wet for any other gin. 
conditions, it will bale at the rate of Gto 8 tons a day. 


The two-horse press ithe The MUNGER Separator, Lint 
has bale chambers 14 by 18, 16 by IS and I@ by 22 inches in size, and bales 8 to 


a ae ea ws 
15 tons a day—a profitable machine for joint ownership among neighboring Flue System and Battery Condenser 
farmers or doing contract baling. 


decidedly improve the sample of the 
I. H. C. presses are not horse killers, are convenient to operate and there 


. ‘A ae Area nt gq VV > y] 
isgno pounding or uncven draft. Both are full circle presses, and do not cotton, as compared with any other gin. 
worry the horses with constant ping, backing and starting 





‘ ea 4 5 The MUNGER System gives choice ef 
Call on the International ioe il agent and see the presses, or write to the <P ks x3 Seats ets eas os $e ‘ 
Munger, Pratt, Smith, Winship and Eagle 
home office for catalogue and particulars. ee bare neta 
; Gins. No ‘“‘freak features. One or two- 
E C ry allat} Ci ole achinac a 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S, A. t Beuny installation. iets a, _ machines a5 
Un eackay complete equipment. Engines, Boilers 
rt porarec } . . e > . 
si Linters and fall line of cotton machinery. 


Plans and estimates free 
Catalogue on application 


CONTINENTAL. GIN COMPANY, 


Aitanta, Ga. Birmingham, fla. Char'stte, N.C. 
Dailas, Texas Meinphis, enn. Briicewater, Mass, 
































(For export) 
(Address sales cffice nearest you.) 



































=> ‘threshing Engines For Sale 


eB: A ASOLINE EN 
This Ad and Get My Blg FREE Book and Save $50 Cheap FOOS oe ne eee a 


ay divest from the blegest epreader factory in Portable ‘‘Ready for Mounting” Statlonary 

the Be a price has made it—Savedealer, jobve r 

and catalog house profit. Nosuch price as 1 make 

on this Ba grade spreader has ever been made 

before in all manure spreader history. Here's the 

Pa and reason: I make youa price on ove based 
25,000 guantity and pay the freight right to 

i our oe You only pay for actual material, 

=a ary nee t, based on this enormous 


GALLOWAY 


Get my bran new proposition with proof—lowest 
price ever oped on is class spreader, with my 
agreement to pa: Li back your money after you 
ey 12 months: if it’s nota paying investment. 

that for a proposition! IfIldid not have 
beat sonenaer I would not dare make such an offer. 
000 farmers have stamped their O. K. on it. 

They all wien} % 30 Ay free just like lask you 
to try it—30 D. Five Sizes—including 
New Aer Booey steel Gear Spreader—70-bu. Size. 

Drop me a postal, and say—“‘Calloway, send me 

your new proposition and Big Spreader BOOK FREE 
wits low prices direct from your factory."* 

, Nobody can beat it. Freight 
ws WM. GAL "pa 


- « je 
We offer for immediate acceptance, norveg WAT THE BEST ? Don't buy another make because the other_man says 
. z bis te ag annd'as the BONS Thavo te Vothing Battar fhan the Best. am. | 
subject to prior sale the following: eae 
One 17-11. P. Eclinse traction engine, WHY EXI EXPERIMENT 
manufactured by the Frick Engine rn 


and Boiler Works, Waynesboro, Pa., (a — The FOOS Has Stood the Test. 
which is practical'y new ata sacrifice f 


: Ww 3) : 
price; also one 9-H. P. compound Case Write tor cataleses 
traction engine, practically new. If 


) | ° 21. This shows how 
you are in the market. it would pay - oe moet MY e \ . the F00S is made and 
you to write us for prices, ra} : : . =) why it will run. It 
GREENSBORO BOILER AND MACHINE CO., - Wa L/'2 = | has 21 years of expe 
GREENSBORO, N. ¢ 











(XESSERTE Tee 


woes x rience behind it. It 

oy =a gy ‘Sagi bas the famous Wipe 

PETERS oe ee TE ( ] ; : Spark. All valves are 

= ee || z a , operated by direct 

i * : 3 \ : : c cam drive. No suc- 

8 a aa } fo / y tion valves. Speed 

Bi : om aL can be changed while 

has been made by hundreds j bet ; ~< DL Ae it is running. It is 

of pe ear ope oni tn | eg oN Ru 5 balanced on the cen- 

“ Hi 1 pa - 2 ter. It is a thorough- 
American” Drilling Machines as nit : 

M 


ly reliable power. 
There is no business in the world where as = = THATS WHY BUY A 
\ a few hundred dollars investment, com- \ ‘ ' = i i 
\ TI bined with a little energy, will FOoOOoOS 


\ fucks an tle operation of a STOCKDELL:- MYERS HARDWARE COMPANY 


“| years’ experience and 59 regular (PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 
= pry otyles and sizes make them the 
f\ 


Morl@antandcnt: Distributing Agents for Virginia and North Carolina. 
“A \ Complete New Catalog FREE, 
4 <*> The American Well Works 
SY-\4 Gen’! Office & Works, Aurora, Ill. . rx | 
Bea su ; E Wirat Nat. Bank Blde.. Chicago. || ' 5 t ow Gibb “Pp. t bl 99 Shingle 
Contrast a dried out, ‘ e Sydnor Poms Company, Richmond, Virginia. : BALING l es or a e Mill. 
weather-worn strap from ‘oan F SES 
. . Z ———- j 
a harness ignorant of oil, pee Bt PR S Od Latest Model. A 
: : S | ‘4 PS Se - ‘ ”* come 
with the soft, glove-like f7/' Sfiehney Ga sdlineEngine fa ND pascdy ith ol 
springy quality of leather ( , “ARE-THE BEST 2 Here are the Peng Ci! ardinal “ — sones. Hard Wood 
: EC : points of press building: materials 4 : Carriage. 80 
oiled with FT GER Rolsre coon costar mtvan eae of high grade; up-to-date, caretul Bop Steel Track, 
ae : line valve motion and ball-bearing gov- construction; and skilled workman- Bee _ / Smoothest Ac ine. 
EU REKA . “ 1 ernor. Thousands in successful op- ship. Inthe Dederick Baling Press you be poner a a ip 
Ae 3 Ze Slenperioncsin building thebest, | 9 et all these and more ; you get a jTess Ce ee ment. 
a d &, an 9 ferme eg Seven sizes: 134 to 16 H.P. y that will produce the most it 
arness i mY ecg on teeion aie bg ba Ah work with the fewest re- | A money-maker indeed. Quickly pays for 
Think ty | ; : A yy yy avons why Sti lckno y Ene | iy! HY all | eS pairs; develops high efii- | self. Write. 
ink how much better aul ld : - og Sines are the Best. ; , <p ciency with limited pow- — ° e 
ea teeter Wks. tow ul ie sees oes eel} Shem. a er. Wonderfully durable. re, Gibbes Machinery Co., 
< moO > { | " Ne, 

i adieg ib oes he tee : Via A press to fill every re- | 1 Sellers of ‘Gibbes Guaranteed Ma 
much easier it is f-7 the : i ip === WF quirement perfectly and eco- » chinery,”—all kinds. 
horse; and how much nomically. Our free catalogue Box 1280, COLUMBIA, 8. ¢ 

Petes) eee ‘oe k describes the entire line and ; an 
longer * by il bis pegge Noth Hii aie \{ ‘gives valuable information. 
ing like “Eureka’’ Oil to mee ee Te P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
make a harness soft and 3 Hy a y, 5 j = 4 64 Tivoli Street, Albany, N. Y. Nine Sizes 
ee ae oe RS He i ( “ae 20° Knight, it’ ight..?, Modern buile 
black Ask your dealer. F- rea aa a er equipment cng aya Stott oda 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY ~ $30 HAY PRESSES sold on 5 days’ trial. Satis-| i mm ee 
(Incorporated) Sul! | } faction euaranieed, Write for booklet. ae g ree circular, — 2 
press unexcelled for one or two horses. WATKINS HAY PRESS CO., Atlanta, Ga. # ‘ The KNIGHT Mig, Ce 
Mounted on wheels or without mountings. f\ Waa Pla f : 1050 8. Market 
When Writing advertisers please | rice %6.00~less than any other pros of same When writing advertisers, please 3 —— 
strength and capacity. Get our special prices, . 
mention thig paper. freight paid. SANDERS MFG. CO., Dalton, Ga. mention this paper. 
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